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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return, if unsuitable. 

Country LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CoUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


THE TASK OF SIR 
AUCKLAND GEDDES 


IR AUCKLAND GEDDES ought to make an 

excellent chairman of the committee to enquire into 

the disparity in food prices. Before going as 

ambassador of this country to the United States he 
had a brilliant official career, and his is the scientific 
mind which should be able to analyse this food problem 
and discover the spot where trouble is caused. We may 
be certain, too, that under his chairmanship the task of the 
commission will promptly be performed. ‘The previous en- 
quiry, made under the chairmanship of Lord Linlithgow, led 
to the acquisition of a great many facts bearing on the impor- 
tant difference there is between the price obtained by the 
producer and that which has to be handed over to the 
retailer, ‘There will be no need to make a complete enquiry 
upon this subject, although it may be found that parts of 
the early report require elucidation. But while the enquiry 
is going on no opportunity should be missed of encourag- 
ing the solution of this difficulty by private effort. For 
example, the supetintendent of Smithfie’d Market has 
decided to take a very good line as far as meat prices are 
concerned. He began last week, and is going to continue 
weekly, to send out a list of prices which the housewife 
should pay. ‘This will be a price that includes a fair return 
to the retailer. One difficulty arising out of the situation 
is that prices of food differ in various districts in London ; 
but Mr. Millman’s plan is to give the prices of the best 
cuts only, and the buyer will know from them what the 
inferior meat should cost. ‘There are other difficulties, 
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but they will probably right themselves in time. Prices 
vary from day to day at Smithfield, and those issued m; ay 
possibly not be those of the day of purchase. At any rate, 
the information issued from Smithfield by the most respon- 
sible of the officials there cannot fail to be a considerable 
help to Sir Auckland Geddes. 

Fortunately, Sir Auckland Geddes has had experience 
at the Board of Trade that will enable him take into account 
any causes that were certain to have caused a fluctuaticy 
in the market. Owing, as far as we can learn, to climati 
reasons, the shipments of frozen meat have been on 
diminishing scale for some time. Frozen mutton a: 
lamb from New Zealand and Australia sold here last we 
showed a decrease of 443 tons on what was sent last ye: 
In chilled beef from South America there has been a decli: 
of 300 tons, and the increase of 13d., 24d. and 2d. per !!.. 
in frozen mutton, lamb and chilled beef respectively c: 
in this way be accounted for. It would be impossih 
to fix prices for any length of time, because, after all, t! 
raising of livestock is a department of agriculture, an 
agriculture, wherever it is carried on, whether in a tempera 
or a torrid zone, is, to some extent, at the mercy of tl 
weather. Herein lies the great value of having a cool an 
practical man at the head of the commission. He i, 
qualified by his experience in other directions to make 
proper allowances for deficiencies and, in some gases, over 
production. In regard to cereals, the difficulties are no: 
so great as they are in regard to meat, because wheat, th« 
chief of them, is grown in so many parts of the world 
that, if a crop fails in one country or even on one continent, 
the deficiency can generally be made up by the fact of 
another source of supply yielding a bumper crop. Chilled 
or frozen meat comes from comparatively few countries, 
and anything that is injurious to sheep farming in Australia 
or cattle feeding in the Argentine cannot be easily balanced 
by the imports from any other part of the globe. At present 
the price of wheat is comparatively high, and experts hold 
that it will go higher before Christmas. The English 
farmer does not despair of obtaining seventy shillings a 
quarter. That would be a cause for regret. All of us 
agree that the farmer is worthy of his hire, but there is no 
greater calamity to a nation than the price of food becoming 


so excessive as to be a hardship, a hardship capable of 


leading to a disturbance of the peace. Other visitations 
are, as a rule, accepted without question if there is a reason 
for them, but since the early days of civilisation the bread 
riots have been the most serious of all. Before the war 
we had been so long accustomed to cheap food that talk 
of this kind would not have been regarded as serious. The 
war is blamed for the situation and, no doubt, to some 
extent it lies at the root of comparative scarcity. It was 
the cause of the Russian supply of wheat to this country 
being reduced to insignificant proportions : and before the 
war Russia came very near to being our greatest source of 
supply. The falling off in exportable Russian produce 
is, therefore, a serious matter. Another cause of shortage is 
that the Japanese and Chinese to a greater extent than ever 
before have entered the ranks of wheat-consuming nations, 
and it is feared in many quarters that the numbers, especially 
of the Chinese, being so immense, may cause permanent 
difficulties in the way of feeding this country. 

These are only a few reflections touching the fringe 
of the great question to which Sir Auckland Geddes and 
his coadjutors will have to find a reply. When all due 
consideration is given to them, it will probably be found 
that the prices are unreasonably high and that there are 
combinations among both wholesalers and retailers to keep 
up the prices to an artificial and grasping standard. It 
will certainly be to the advantage of the country if the 
whole matter is gone into broadmindedly and fairly. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a new portrait of Field- 
Marshal Lord Allenby, High Commissioner in Egypt. 





*4* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
ee, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, 
except «hen direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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NVENTS succeeded one another with dramatic 
—q ‘apidity in Egypt after the murder of the Sirdar, 
an officer of unblemished integrity, revered 
=_/ and loved by all who came in contact with 
hia. The British Government, acting with promptitude 
aid decision through Viscount Allenby, the High Com- 
n ssioner, presented a list of seven requirements to the 
E yptian Government. They included demands _ for 
a’ ample apology for the crime, an enquiry that would 
kid to the condign punishment of the criminals, the 
si ppression of all political demonstrations, the retire- 
nent within twenty-four hours of Egyptian soldiers from 
t}e Sudan, and an indemnity of £500,000. With an ill 
g ace this sum was paid just before the expiring of the time 
limit. Instead of that compliance with the other conditions 
tat should have been forthcoming, the Egyptian Govern- 
nent haggled and argued over them. Within an hour and 
a half Lord Allenby replied, and his reply was duly followed 
by the seizing of the Alexandria Custom House and orders 
for Egyptian soldiers to be expelled from the Sudan. As 
a result, the Ministry resigned and the more experienced 
and moderate Ziwar was called on to succeed the Nationalist 
Zaghlul with a new Cabinet. Already the effects are seen 
in a more reassuring air at Cairo. In this country the 
prompt and resolute action of the Government is uni- 
versally supported, the opinion being general that any 
weakness or temporising would have brought in its wake 
the most serious consequences. 


[N opening the secondary school at Brockley last Saturday 

night Lord Darling once more showed himself to be 
one of our public men who can utter words of wisdom in 
a tone of gaiety. He can do wise things, too, and one of 
them was to give a prize of his own to a boy, chosen by 
the headmaster, who had not won a school prize. In the 
course of his speech Lord Darling alluded to himself as 
one who never went to school at all and who was indeed 
‘‘an awful example of what happened to those who would 
not learn their lessons.”” This was all embedded in a 
flow of pleasant chaff that did not conceal the underlying 
wisdom. No student of education can fail to recognise 
that scholastic triumphs are no sure augury of success 
in life. Often he who wins no prizes in the end gets in 
front of those who took the school honours. ‘Talent, in 
most cases, is like one of those plants which spend a long 
time making root growth before they flower. So it was not 
merely an eccentric jest on the part of Lord Darling to give 
a reward to a boy whose mind was growing unnoticed ; 
the boy who got that prize may one day be the choicest 
flower in the garden. If Lord Darling had been in a moralis- 
ing mood, he would probably have suggested that the real 
need in education is to give the prizes to mental develop- 
ment, even if it is slow, in preference to mental gymnastics. 


HE contrast between Lord Curzon and Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, at the dinner given to the latter on the occa- 

sion of his retirement from the Keepership of the Wallace 
Collection, was suggestive. Lord Curzon, wearing his 
Star of the Garter and as happy in phrase as in demeanour, 
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represented the pomp and circumstance of an empire 
paying tribute to a modest artist. Both are dignified and 
respected public servants, but, men of the same year at 
Oxford, the path of the one led through Courts and Mini- 
stries, that of the other by quiet, obscure ways. Both have 
fought their battles, one for the glory of an empire, the other 
for the glory of an art. Lord Curzon truly described Mr. 
MacColl as a genuine scholar of art, whose life had been 
one of extraordinary and fertile activity. Mr. MacColl, 
in a gentle speech which was singularly moving, remarked 
that Lord Curzon had given the impression that his life 
had been one of continuous lofty purpose, working methodi- 
cally from one determined goal to the next. He feared 
it had been one of prolonged periods of inertia punctuated 
by short bouts of activity. “‘ And most of my activities,” 
he said, “‘ have been the result of paradoxical laziness and 
the habit of procrastination. It has always been easier for 
me to attend to other people’s business than my own.” Yet, 
looking at Mr. MacColl’s spare, ascetic form, reminiscent 
of a Lowland shepherd’s, one realised that here was a man 
who had never done or spoken but what seemed to him right 
and true. ‘That was the unity which Lord Curzon dis- 
cerned in his life which gave him a pre-eminent dignity 
in that assembly of successful politicians, artists and writers. 


HERE is a melancholy pleasure in turning over the 

leaves of Mr. Eric Parker’s book about Hesketh 
Prichard, who, as our readers will remember, used, before 
the war, to be a frequent contributor to our pages on subjects 
of sport and natural history. He was, indeed, born of 
the tribe of Nimrod. Far had he travelled over many 
of the least known parts of the world in search of big game. 
His marksmanship became of great service to the country 
during the war. Until he appeared on the scene, the 
enemy had the advantage in sniping. It was Hesketh 
Prichard who turned the tables on them. He was not 
only a quick and an accurate shot, but he brought to his 
new task an extraordinary intelligence. Many were the 
devices he invented for trapping the German sniper. It 
ended in his becoming a teacher of the art ; but the result of 
overwork was an illness from which he eventually died. 


PULTING TO. 


mutters Jo; and, rising with a lurch, 


’ 


“ Ten,’ 
Buckles a lantern to an old old spade— 
Quickly about, threads quietly the birch, 
Blackberry, nut, to fox-holes in the glade 
Check! he is squatting, ramming a clay’s bowl— 
Precisely as he'll ram a twiggy mass 
Of brushwood in the entry of a hole. 
Run, Reynard, run! Head ’em along grass! 
Since Joey anywhere—cavern, drain, clay— 
““Might stop a hole to keep the fox away.” 

FaitH HEARN. 


N our Correspondence columns a well known Kentish 
fruit grower makes some interesting comments on a 
“Country Note” in the issue of November 8th. This 
dealt with the great success of Australian fruit merchants 
at Wembley. Our correspondent remarks that, whereas 
our colonies had excellent exhibits and samples of fruit, 
the British Isles, which taught them the rudiments of 
fruit growing, were entirely unrepresented. Although 
discreditable both to the grower and to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, such an omission is not surprising in view of 
the lack of co-operation and foresight among the authorities 
concerned. At the present moment they are doing useful 
work in showing growers large and small how to improve 
their production ; but, surely, the art of selling a product 
should advance at any rate with the same momentum as 
the improvement in supply. In a healthy business supply 
follows demand, but, in the case of home-grown fruit of 
good quality, years of neglect have reduced the demand to 
a minimum. Our correspondent also remarks that growers 
prefer a half to a full crop, which is perhaps natural owing 
to our antiquated methods of marketing the crops. What 
is more necessary than anything else is the formation of 
a central association of fruit growers who could systematise 
the grading and packing of fruit. In this way only will 
the confidence of the consumer be regained. 
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6 ies recent announcements concerning the so-called 

re-arrangement of Polo G.H.Q., as it is convenient, 
we think, to call Hurlingham, are no doubt of an academic 
interest ; but the only thing in which the public interested 
in this fastest and most picturesque of ball games is con- 
cerned is that there should be a properly constituted Polo 
War Staff. The new arrangement. under which the control of 
polo affairs reverts to the Hurlingham Club, which appoints 
a sub-committee to manage its polo affairs, is really just as 
broad as it is long. The now defunct Hurlingham Polo 
Committee was not very dissimilar in its constitution. 
It was a semi-detached part of the parent body, it had its 
own control of its own finances, and power to appoint a 
Selection Committee when the necessity arose. The same 
powers are now, or will be, vested in the sub-committee. 
The public felt the defeats of our teams in the Olympic 
and International tournaments as a tache on the national 
honour in sport, the more so as it had heard enough about 
the lack of interior organisation and staff work to draw 
a somewhat shrewd conclusion as to the main causes respon- 
sible. The public is not concerned in the polemics of 
individual celebrities in the polo world, and all that it desires 
to see is a competent “‘ Polo Staff College ’’ which will see 
to it that the “ staff work ” is efficiently done. This has not 
been done in the past, and it is not merely of the immediate 
past of which this can be said. We have not had a Polo 
General Staff, and one is badly needed. Whether A or 
B or C is the best C.1.G.S. is not the public’s concern. 
But it does want some assurance that statesmanship and 
not personal polemics shall predominate and that in the 
national interest, where this branch of sport is concerned, 
there shall be a competent and well ordered war staff 
to prepare our polo forces for battle. It is regrettable 
from every point of view that so much has been said and 
so little done. 


“THE New Zealanders have bulked so large this season 

that all the other Rugby football teams have receded 
in public interest except when their respective turns arrive 
to be beaten by the invaders. Consequently it is with 
something of a start that we wake up to find that the 
University match is almost upon us; and this, though 
it should be a very good match between two teams, well 
above the average, each of which made a fine fight of it 
with the New Zealanders. For some time Oxford suffered 
trom a surfeit of backs and a dearth of forwards, but the 
forwards, with Wordsworth to lead them, seem now to have 
settled down, and it will be very disappointing if there is 
not some sparkling play by the international three-quarter 
line. ‘They will almost certainly start favourites, but 
Cambridge are quite a good enough side to spring a surprise. 
‘They have had ups and downs. When they are bad they 
are horrid, and they have generally followed up a very good 
performance by a very poor one. It is, however, only 
fair to assume that they will be at something like their 
best on the day. ‘Their forwards can be very formidable 
and will doubtless be very fit, and they have a most 
dangerous runner in Rowe Harding. It should be a stir- 
ring game. 


UESDAY morning, foggy, dark and unpleasant, was 
made quite bright for many people, as they walked 
to their work, by the early evening paper announcing a 
cricketing victory in Australia. It was, indeed, an excellent 
performance that Mr. Gilligan and his men achieved at 
Sydney, and a much more encouraging one than that of 
Melbourne. New South Wales have a very strong side, 
with some half dozen or more players, who will probably 
represent Australia ; to have to get 300 runs in the fourth 
innings against such a team was a severe task: to get them 
with three wickets to spare was fine work. That Hobbs 
should play one of his best innings was a good omen ; still 
better was the admirable bowling of ‘Tyldesley. ‘Tate 
can be relied on to bowl well, but he wants help on the big 
occasion, and it has not always been forthcoming. 


‘THE opinion of the greatest English authority on 
concrete regarding its use for housing probably 
came as a surprise to many. Sir E. Owen Williams, 
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the engineer-architect of Wembley, while not wholly 
deprecating concrete houses, pointed out the greater 
adaptability of the material to industrial buildings. Out 
of the 60,000 bricklayers in this country, only 15,000 are 
employed on housing, the remainder working on industrial 
buildings, in which concrete could be substituted {or 
bricks to a very great extent, and with far greater efficiency 
and comfort than in houses. As an example of this anor;- 
lous procedure he instanced the new viaduct from Gold rs 
Green to Hendon. In every three yards of this viad ct 
sufficient bricks were used to build a house. Thus a 
mile of it used up material and operatives sufficient ‘0 
build 600 houses. For walls of gin. thickness and un: r, 
moreover, concrete is more expensive than brick, but >r 
walls or piers over gins., cheaper. ‘That is only one >f 
the fundamental differences between brick and concr: = 


AN interesting comment has been made by Mr. A. |, 

Brown of Northwood Farm, Hampshire, on + e 
suggestion put forward by Lieut.-Colonel G. W. Rai! s 
“that a subsidy be granted by the Government on . | 
land under fallow or fallow crops that is clean and fit 5 
grow a white straw crop.” His argument is that this wou 4 
lead to decreased production. There is much less need of 
bare fallowing in these days than there used to be. This 
is owing mainly to the use of artificial fertilisers. Many 
farmers have shared the experience of Mr. Brown, who 
has this year threshed over twenty-two sacks of white 
winter oats per acre after fourteen sacks of wheat, making 
a sixth crop to be grown and sold off the land in six consecu- 
tive years, manured with artificials only. On the day of 
writing he was again sowing wheat on the same land, and 
he anticipates a good crop. This is an excellent example 
of the good use to which artificial fertilisers can be put, 
and the suggestion that follows is that those who manu- 
facture fertilisers should be subsidised so that their manures 
could be sold at about half their present price. He takes 
the cost of corn fertilisers at £8 a ton, and the quantity 
generally used at five hundredweights an acre, so that the 
cost would be £1 an acre. His opinion is that this would 
increase production and employ more labour. 


IN AN OLD CHURCHYARD. 
In this quiet garden place where centuries are sleeping 
Time has left the gate unfastened, so that Dreams may pass— 
Small forgotten Dreams whom none may gather into keeping 
Walking very softly hand-in-hand among the grass. 


Who shall make them welcome now their summertime is over ? 

Heaven is too high for them, and Earth can never know 

All the little vagrant hopes that whispered long ago! 

Where the ghostly Ilex drops her seeds upon the Clover— 

Underneath the darkling Yew—still I see them pass. 

The small, forsaken Dreams 

The lovely, lonely Dreams— 

Walking very softly hand-in-hand among the grass. 
IXATHLEEN CLOSE, 


"THE settlements arrived at by various counties in regard 

to the remuneration of labourers give the farmers in 
other counties a good idea of what to expect. In Essex 
the Wages Committee have fixed thirty shillings as a 
weekly minimum for able-bodied men of twenty-one and 
over, the working hours to be forty-eight in the winter 
and fifty in the summer, with overtime at the rate of time 
and a quarter. In Dorset the settlement arrived at is that 
the minimum rate of wages should be thirty shillings for 
a fifty-one hour week, and that this wage should continue 
for six months from the date of the Order becoming 
operative. 


(CAPTAIN R. B. SPARROW of Ashford, Breconshire, 
is the owner of a Shorthorn cow that has beaten all 
previous records in milk production. For the year ended 
on October 17th last she gave 23,307$lb. of milk, thus 
establishing a new record, the previous one being 23,173]b., 
or 1344lb. less. On her best day she yielded 82}Ib. and 
during her best week 5224lb., completing the 2,000 gallons 
in 297 days. She is ten years old, and the yield has been 
checked by the Monmouthshire Milk Recording Society. 
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A GALLERY FOR SPORTSMEN. 





“THE DEATH 


OF STRIPES.” 


By Lionel Edwards. 


N obvious need is fulfilled by the Sporting Gallery, which 

opened its doors at 32, King Street, Covent Garden, 

W.C., on Monday last. It marks the establishment 

of a central venue where the best sporting artists of 

the day may exhibit their work and where the sports- 

man in quest of paintings, drawings or etchings may reasonably 

hope to find representative pictures of the particular branch 
of field sports or athletics which he favours. 

Hitherto such a quest has generally meant many weary 
days of pilgrimage from one ‘“ one-man-show”’ to another. 
If it maintains the high level with which it has started, the 
new gallery should obviate this necessity. It is a good thought 
and one long over-due. 

A first visit was illuminating. One stepped from the grime 
and fog of London in November into an atmosphere of wind 
and furrow, of cloud-dappled upland and woods in autumn. 
There was sun and light and the beauty of mists. 


I liked best the hunting works of Lionel Edwards, Gilbert 
Holiday and Denholm Armour. The former has many of those 
delightful water-colours of hunting in the stone-wall country 
which have made him famous, but his field is not limited to this. 

“The Death of Stripes”’ (No. 49) is a notable example 
of his work in other directions. Here, without colour and 
with a minimum of effort, one has a perfect cameo of the passing 
of the royal beast—the glare of the Indian sun, the heavy alert- 
ness of the elephants, the anxious tension of the mahouts and 
shikaris, and the dead tiger, lying inert amid the burnt yellow 
jungle grass. 

Mr. Holiday’s exhibits include a charming drawing of his 
little daughter, who, as ‘ Little Miss Jorrocks"’ (No. 37), is a 
bewitching figure in curls and velvet cap. 

Mr. Armour’s most notable pictures are a water-colour, “* Cub 
bing,’”’ and ‘‘ Nearing the End’”’ (No. 12), the latter a scene on a 
Scottish salmon river. ‘ Cubbing”’ is an admirable study in the 





* CUBBING.” 
By G. Denholm Armour. 
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spoT Pe RN EIRRNENN TE RETR CCM tints of early autumn. The artist 

; : " has caught the shifting nuances 
of sunlight through leaves, while 
the sun-splashed coats of horse 
and man alike are masterly ex- 
amples of the use of high light. 

‘Nearing the End”’ carries 
with it all the brooding savagery 
of the hills and the rush and swir! 
of a great river, while the dour 
grimness on the face of the old 
gillie, waiting gaff in hand, is 
eloquent and typical of Scottish 
restraint. Both are pictures to 
live with. 

It is a far cry from this to 
“ Cowes Regatta, 1924’ (No. 60), 
but here, again, one feels a 
sense of the magnificent. There 
is a grandeur of wind and sea 
about this work of Mr. Frank H. 
Mason’s which takes the imagina- 
tion. The urge and drive of the 
yacht, the suggestion of power 
and the heave of the following 
waves—these, backed by the 
menace of dark clouds and a 
hint of the cliffs, give to the 
picture a character which stamps 
it definitely as of the first rank. 
It is a fine study in chiaroscuro. 

Mr. Gilbert Holiday’s work, 
which includes many “charming 
drawings and_ water-colours, is 
notable not only for the beauty of 
his animal portraiture, but still 
more for the character which 
he gives to each one of his human 
beings. They are alive—definite 
men and women—not merely 
figures put in to ‘carry’ the 
main theme of horse and hound. 

This is particularly notice- 
able in ‘‘ All That Was Left of 
Them” and “A Chat About 
The Coming Season” (No. 68). 
The huntsman and the girl in 
the former move and have life. 
In the latter, which shows a 
girl leaning on a gate, talking 
to her two hunters, the artist 
has achieved what the provin- 
cial photographer would call a ~ 
“speaking likeness.’”’ The curve vi 
of throat and chin, the _half- 
tender, half-amused glance of 
her eyes, the droop of brown 
hair and a_ suggestion of the 
wind touch on her cheeks—these 
are perfect. 

Of a different calibre is the 
work of Miss Winifred Austen, 
an artist who is rapidly making 
a name. Miss Austen is clearly 
one of the best bird painters of 
the day. Her “ Driven Grouse ”’ 
(No. 22) takes one straight to the 
flat, wild beauty of a Perthshire 
plateau. The sun strikes on grey 
boulders and glancing pools with a 
liquid brilliance that is positively 
dazzling. Above, are the white 
shoulders of the clouds, blown 
like great galleons across the sky, 
and midway between heaven and 
earth the hurtling speed of the 
driven birds, going like bullets 
toward the butts. It is a picture 
of a typical day on a moor such 
as thousands know. Its one 
fault, if fault it be, is that its 
very perfection of light and colour 
positively invites a too popular 
reproduction. 

Another charming study of 
Miss <Austen’s is ‘“‘ The Wood- 
cock’’ (No. 25), in which the 
hues of the bird crouched in the 
bracken of a sun-dappled wood, 
are exquisite. 

Mr. Warwick Reynolds, whose 
work is familiar to a wide field, 
here shows one or two little 
gems in water-colours, which 
are a revelation to those who 


‘ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THEM.” By Gilbert Holiday. only know his’ black-and-white 
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“DRIVEN GROUSE.” “COWES REGATTA, 1920.’ 
By Winifred Austen By Frank H. Mason. 





“HUICK TO BOXER!” 


By T. Ivester Lloyd. 
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style. ‘“‘The Panther’? (No. 6) is an example. The exotic 
colouring of the beast against a background of deep night-blue, 
which suggests starless Indian sky, is a sheer poem of restrained 
Yet there is in it nothing of cubism or other 
artistic heresy. It is merely the effect of a right use of colour 
against a striking background devoid of detail. Another example 
of this artist’s best work.is his ‘‘ Tiger and Peacock ”’ (No. 36). 
The evil menace of the great beast slowly plucking to shreds the 
dead glory of the bird—there is in it a touch of drama, heightened 
by the perfection with which the artist has omitted no telling 
detail. His execution of the bird’s tail is a marvel of meticulous 
drawing. 

Mr. Frank Gillett is another artist of wide reputation. 
Notable among his exhibits are ‘‘ The Long Dogs” (No. 28), 
an exquisite little pencil drawing of coursing, and ‘“‘ The Last 
Fence’ (No. 33), an etching which, though only a first trial 
proof, is full of vivid action and yet an object lesson in economy 
of work. 

One of the finest of the hunting pictures is Mr. T. I. Lloyd’s 
“ Huick to Boxer” (No. 8), in which Boxer, after checking, 


VC yluptuousness. 
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has picked up the line again and is running, head and stern up, 
on a screaming scent, while the rest of the pack quarter and quest 
and take it up in turn. The picture is not only full of life ang 
action, but it has the crowning merit of being anatomically 
perfect. The swing round of the hound on the right flank js 
a thing which only the eye of a hunting man could catch and set 
down on paper. 

Two other fine water-colours which leave a lasting impression 
are Mr. Lionel Edwards’ ‘‘ The Battle Royal’”’ (No. 23) anq 
‘The End of the Day” (No. 24). Both are studies 0° the 
beauty of coming night; but, whereas in the first one can alinost 
hear the clash and rattle of warring antlers, the second .; an 
epitome of the peace which cometh only after a hard day. 

The best comment on the exhibition as a whole is tha* the 
scenes, whether at home or abroad, have clearly been dep cted 
by artists, whose knowledge of their subject is as compl «= as 
is their mastery of pencil or brush, who practice what they j int, 

The little things that tell so much to the eye of a sport- nan 
—the swing of a gun, the carry of a hound’s stern, the lift of a 
partridge on the wing—these things are not lacking. 





THE BIRD LIFE OF THE BROAD‘ 





*“ FROM THE GREEN MARSHES OF THE STAGNANT BROOK, 
THE BITTERN’S SULLEN SHOUT THE SEDGES SHROOK.”’ 


Broadland Birds, by E.L.Turner. (‘* Country Life ” Library, 15s.) 
O one who from childhood can remember no delight 
equal to that of coming unexpectedly upon a shy, wild 
creature, Were it only a rat, a squirrel or a shrew, the 
reading of Miss 'Turner’s book has been an indescribable 
delight. During the course of years she has established 

herself on terms of familiarity with the shy inhabitants of the 

Broads and of the seashore. Her ingenious contrivances, no les3 

than her untiring patience, have enabled her to witness, herself 

unseen, the secrets and intimacies of creatures unconscious that 
any spectator was regarding them. Her descriptions are never 

cold or formal. She shows us the creatures of the wild with a 

tenderness and interest in the events and peculiarities of their 

lives that are almost like those of a mother dwelling on the 
doings of an infant who is the very light of her life. And, as 
even a mother has her favourite, her affection centres most on 
the water-rail. It was the first bird of the Broads she 
photographed, and, although she has a passing criticism to 
make upon its harsh voice, it charmed her as a first love might 
have done. She called her little houseboat after it. There 


is none that she dwells on with such tender solicitude. T! > 
reader will understand what is meant if he will turn up hr 
description, which would be remarkably vivid even witho 
the photographs, and they are supreme in the representatio.2 
of a most curious incident in bird life. Miss Turner he | 
been watching for the eggs in a nest to hatch out, and had ju ¢ 
opened her camera when the male bird fled at the rattle of t! 
shutter. Now follows a most detailed and curious accoui t 
of the way in which the female bird enlarged the hole when : 
egg was chipped, and eventually took the chick away. Soon tl 
mother returned to carry off another, and the operation w: 
repeated till the nest was empty. It is astonishing to he: 
that the last five photographs were taken in less than te 
minutes. The incident was over; the shy birds had take 
themselves and their family away and were seen no more; bu: 
the words and the pictures become ineffaceable in the memor} 
This is what we mean by revealing an intimacy. 

In other papers different themes are treated with the sam 
obvious combination of zest and patience and vividness as ar 
shown in regard to the little water-rail. Sometimes there is 2 
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NEIGHBOURING NESTS OF COOT AND 
fas inating story to tell, as, for example, in the paper about 
the bittern. Until our own time there was not a day in which 
it could not have been said, as it was by Chaucer in “‘ The Wife 
of 3ath’s Tale,” that ‘“‘ A Bitore bombleth in the myre.” But 
fev of the present generation have heard this “* bombling,”’ 
because early in the nineteenth century, for some reason that 
is 1 ot clearly defined, the bittern took its departure from England 


and its voice was no longer heard in the mire. The 


las’ eggs of the bittern were taken in Norfolk on March 3oth, 
1868, and the last ‘‘ boom ”’ was heard in 1886; but in 1911, 
when in her houseboat on the Broads, an angler friend remarked, 
“Quite old times, Miss, to have bitterns booming round 


and nesting.” It had been the end of a period, not of a bird. 
A good test to apply to a writer on natural history is whether 
the information set down is personal to the author or picked 


THE WATER-RAIL 


GREBE: 
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THE GREBE UNCOVERS HER’ EGGS. 

up from others who have gone over the ground before. Natural 
history used to be written in a shockingly dishonest manner. 
Fabulous stories and the most positive statements were copied 
by one writer from another, and in that way error became 
It is very much otherwise with the great observers, 


perpetuated. 
You would 


among whom Miss Turner must now be classified. 
not find a Jefferies, an Izaak Walton, a White of Selborne, or 
any of those who may be called kith and kin to them, setting 
down what they themselves did not see. No one could be more 
conscientious in this way than Miss ‘Turner. She has grasped 
the truth, familiar to everyone who studies wild things, that 
each has a temperament and a character of its owa, and that 
in consequence, what is observed of one cannot, without witness- 
ing its repetition, be applied to another. ‘‘ There is nothing 
more irresponsible than a bird. I have never found two birds 


REMOVING HER NEWLY-HATCHED CHICK. 
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of the same species behave in the 
same manner; therefore, I hope 
that I have avoided the great pitfall 
of ornithologists — generalization 
from the behaviour of a few birds of 
one species.” Her adherence to 
this rule gives a welcome freshness 
to everything she writes. It does 
not matter much which bird is 
the subject ; what is put down is 
always what has been seen with her 
own eye, and she makes us share 
the enjoyment with which she 
watches the beautiful birds at play. 
‘It is good to be alive,” says Miss 
Turner, ‘‘and watch the reed 
pheasants as they play up and down 
the tall reeds, using their long tails 
for the same purpose that a human 
acrobat uses his balancing pole.” 
Describing the ruff’s movement, 
she writes : 

When excited the Ruffs’ move- 
ments are extremely rapid, they rush 
round with the regularity of a clock- 
work mouse ; when several are fighting 
together, they are an indistinguishable 
whirr and blurr of feathers. “EYES LEFT!” 

It is a word picture of an incident A study of young kingfishers. ‘‘ When first fledged their unanimity of movement is most amu 
taken directly from life. 

The difference between the 
home-breeding lapwings and those 
that migrate is noted with an 
accurate vividness characteristic of 
the writer. The following passage 
regarding the reed warbler deserves 
to be cited as a piece of keen observa- 
tion and of writing that matches it : 


On one occasion, when I was 
photographing a Reed Warbler during 
a very high wind, which made it diffi- 
cult to manipulate my camera, and so 
buffeted the reeds that they in their 
swaying bent the nest out of its natural 
shape, the male bird came and brooded 
over the young. He was singing his 
loudest as he slipped through the reeds 
and continued to sing for some time 
afterwards, as if he thought that the 
whistling of the wind formed a fitting 
accompaniment to his own wild song. 
He did this at intervals while brooding. 
Perhaps it was a protest; for I often 
find that the male birds sing when 
alarmed or annoyed, and especially if 
suddenly disturbed at the nest. One of 
the most nervous birds I ever tried to 
photograph (a male Whinchat) would 
not go near the nest, and yet perched 
on a long rubber tubing I was using, 
and sang loudly at intervals during two 
days. Male Whitethroats also sing when 
annoyed, and so do several other species 
I could instance. 


wneegeene MARRIES tn me RE 


It is unnecessary to express 
our very great satisfaction that 
Miss ‘Turner has published this 
book. ‘Though her name is familiar 
to readers of Country Life she has 
never before crystalised her lore 
into a book or had her marvellous 
collection of bird photographs pub- 
lished. One may open the book 
at almost any page and find a 
photograph that seems in_ its 
way unsurpassed. It may be a 
family of coots on the water, a red- 
shank showing its white rump in 
flight, with a moorhen below, 
searching for food. It may be a 
kingfisher, or a stone curlew treading 
delicately—a most graceful and ex- 
quisite picture. Whatever it is, it oy > « 
stamps the artist as second to none al 
in that department of her art. , “a | 
Almost more wonderful is to find — 
in her writing such perfect ease % a ld 
united with vividness and a splendid 
pictorial quality. This alone would 
commend the book to the lover of A REED WARBLER RETURNS TO ITS NEST. 
literature as well as to the naturalist. “It hangs like a carefully slung cradle.” 
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Miss Turner lifts natural history from the preserve of the 
expert and the scientist, making it a story that every man and 
woman loves to read just as Hudson, Jefferies and Gilbert White 
had the power of evoking the universal from the flight of a 
bird, from the very glitter of a beady eye. This book, the fruit 
of thirty years’ observation, is one for every man, woman, girl 


or boy. 


Recollections and Reminiscences, by Lord Hawke. (Williams and 

Norgate, 12s. 6d. net.) 
LORD HAWKE’S reputation is that of the most skilful and popular 
of cricket captains. When he first assumed the leadership of Yorkshire, 
that now celebrated and formidable champion county had not the 
splendid position that it occupies to-day. The general reader will 
enjoy this book as much as any cricketer because of its manly good 
humour and abundance of good stories. Practically speaking, there is 
a yarn on every page, and one can scarcely open the book without being 
provoked into smiling. This may be due to Lord Hawke’s inheritance 
from the great admiral! of his name. His book opens with an account 
of that earlier Lord Hawke and of the battle of Quiberon, which 
Sir Henry Newbolt has commemorated : 

‘* For England was England and a mighty brood she bore, 

When Hawke came swooping from the west.” 


At the time he won the battle, the spirit of irony was abroad, for his 
efigy was being burnt at Portsmouth because it was thought that he 
had let the enemy escape, when news of the triumph arrived. Lord 
Hawke’s grandfather, Martin Hawke, was the most remarkable driver 
of a coach and four among his contemporaries. He did much bear- 
baiting in France and was always ready to back himself to hit a five- 
franc piece thrown up in the air with a bullet from his duelling pistol, 
and he never once lost his wager. The most amusing stories in the 
book are tola about cricket professionals whose names are as familiar 
as household words. Tom Emmett, the wittiest and most amusing of 
them, was a very bad sailor, and observed once, when the ship which was 
to carry him and the rest of the team to Australia was rolling badly in 
the Bay of Biscay, ‘‘ The groundsman here ought to be given the sack 
if he can’t provide us with a smoother pitch.”’ On another occasion a 
similar remark was made to Lord Harris. Tom replied to his morning’s 
greeting, ‘“‘‘ No, my Lord, I don’t feel very bright,’ and then, after a 
melancholy look overboard: ‘I don’t think they’ve had the heavy 
roller on.” 

Bates got married in the middle of the cricket season, whereupon 
Peate commented : ‘‘ Baates is a fool! ’E’s gone and got mariied id 
middle o’soomer. ’E should have got married id middle o’ winter 
so that ’e could pay ’is oondivided attention to it.””, Once Mr. Thornton, 
playing at the Scarborough Festival, hit clean through the gap between 
the houses, and the ball went into Trafalgar Square. A few days later 
in the lounge of the Majestic Hotel at Harrogate, a lady said to him : 
““* Qh! Mr. Thornton, is it true you hit a ball into Trafalgar Square ? ’ 
On his confessing the mighty achievement, she asked: ‘ Was it from 
Lord’s or the Oval?’”’ There is plenty about Grace in the book and 
many amusing stories, but we refrain from quoting them as all has 
been told that can be told about W. G. Not the least interesting 
part is that devoted to colonial tours. Lord Hawke never is dull, and 
practised his keen observation as much on our colonial cousins as he 
did on the home team. It was observation, however, that never was 
anything else but good-natured. 


Tidemarks, by H. M. Tomlinson. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 

OUR writers about the sea swim together. One could take ‘“‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘ Moby Dick,” ‘‘ Treasure Island,” ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Elsinore,” “‘ Chance,” and ‘‘ The Sea and the Jungle,”’ and review 
them together. They seem to inspire one another. They are part of 
one continuous literature. ‘The writers of the sea are a school, of 
whales perhaps, and Mr. H. M. Tomlinson is one of them. It always 
seemed remarkable that a landsman, one who lived the Grub Street 
grind, should one day leave Fleet Street without his umbrella and go 
off to sea. Stranger still, that he should write such a remarkable 
book about it as “‘ The Sea and the Jungle.” That was Tomlinson’s 
first book. Or, if not literally the first, it was the first that was heard 
of. That was a fine piece of modern impressionistic writing about 
the sea. Whoever has read it must agree that it is small wonder that it 
enfranchised its author in the society of true men of letters. It stands 
in that small collection of books which by themselves have made men’s 
names. Now Tomlinson has been called again to the sea. He has 
been to the beaches of the Moluccas and the forests of Malay, a queer 
interlude in the drab duty of literary editorship. He has again pro- 
duced a good book, though it would only be doing him a disservice 
to say that it was better than ‘‘ The Sea and the Jungle.”” Tidemarks 
is a sea-book ; a volume of impressions upon a sensitive literary mind 
made by a voyage into unfrequented seas. ‘The townsman stares at 
the desert islands, the unnumbered, innumerable islands where. he 
may never tread. He feels as if he were tied to the mast, he must stay 
on deck, must stare at them. They haunt him like a revealed glimpse 
of his hereafter. Meanwhile the captain and the mates keep up a 
fairly blasphemous conversation about God—not recorded, only sug- 
gested. ‘The chief engineer at the right moment suggests a “‘ gin and 
bitters.” Poetry sails upon a sea of prose. The hush of mystery is 
broken by discordant and perhaps disgusting noises. The soul becomes 
the only passenger, booked from here and now to—the unimaginable, 
the place where God is. Clowns and satyrs form the crew, sometimes 
devils, mocking devils. The winds of AZolus are only partly in your 
keeping. There is an anxiety too great to be borne. Does the pas- 
senger make the port for which he is booked and the kingdom for which 
he has a passport ? No one has ever told us all the story of his voyage. 
We have haunting pages from the passenger’s log. We have fragments 
of stories picked up in old bottles. We piece the literature together 
and excitedly pore over the result, reading, however, only hints and 
guessable truths. Tidemarks is well named. ‘Tidemarks are but 
signs, like the wavy lines on the shells which the sea casts up, runes of 
the mystery. I cannot but think that Tomlinson might have written 
a very haunting book, a much smaller one, without taking the reader 
into his confidence at all. For the circumstances of his setting out for 
sea are nothing to us. In Tomlinson’s writing only the story of the 
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adventures of the soul is ultimately worth while. He is a seeker rather 
than a finder. What if he found nothing in the Southern Sea; he at 
least feels no elation when he is told that ‘‘ home ”’ is in view. Europe 
seemed to have been mislaid in the fog—happy thought. He does not 
get up from his seat when he is told that England is in sight. ‘‘ Back 
to what he started from!’ He feels that it is annoying. How contrary 
are the spiritual winds, blowing us back, blowing us back! But they 
make good books sometimes. >. G. 


In the House of My Pilgrimage. by Lilian M. Faithfull. (Chatto 
and Windus, ros. 6d.) 
FOR six hours, two each on three consecutive days, I removed myself 
from the world—now I have emerged extraordinarily braced, and 
strong in the belief that the earth is a very excellent place of residence 
and that the people on it are full of interest and beauty and goodness. 
I have, in a sentence, just read Jn The House of My Pilgrimage from cover 
to cover. I enjoyed it immensely, and, as I say, it put me into a remark- 
ably contented frame of mind. The predominant thought it left with 
me was not that Miss Faithfull knows more about women’s education 
than most people living (as I feel sure she does), nor that she has a 
genius for organising far above the ordinary (as I feel sure she has), 
nor that her’s is a life so crowded with achievements that it puts to 
shame Dr. Watts’ busy bee that improved only each shining hour, 
but that here is somebody with an extraordinarily sound and sweet 
philosophy of life—that philosophy of optimism that Browning expresses 
in his ‘“‘ Old Pictures of Florence *’—who has held her head high 
above the extravagances and unreserves and insanities of modern life, and 
who, though she is always eager to advance with the most adven- 
tuious, has been abl2 to surround herself with an old-world lavender- 
scented atmosphere of leisureliness and peace. She is a staunch 
advocate of the best conventions that have grown up with society for 
its protection, yet, in spite of her loyalty to convention, I looked in vain 
for the conventional ‘‘ school-marm ”’ of nearly forty years practice. 
I must confess I had approached the book with awe and some little 
misgiving because I knew so little about education except in connection 
with those Public School and University institutions that have suffered 
under my pupilship and I expected to be thrown into waters entirely 
out of my depth; instead of which I found to my delight that the 
authoress had reduced her experience into a form that is brimming with 
entertainment and a variety of interesting information, and that a spring 
of humour bubbles to the surface continually. In fact there is no dull 
reading in all its two hundred and eighty-four pages, and the whole is 
informed with an enthusiasm which must have lighted a spark in all 
those who came in contact with its vital flame. But now I find I have 
been so lifted off my feet that I have said nothing specifically about the 
content matter of the book, and there is only space in which to mention 
that it ranges from home life in the sixties, through Oxford University, 
Holloway College, King’s College London and Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College to the writer’s retirement over a year ago. I believe the secret 
of Miss Faithfull’s success must in great part be due to the fact that, 
with Riley, she can say— 
““T believe all children good 
If they’re only understood.” 
Z. 


Discoveries, by J. Middleton Murry. (W. Collins, Sons and Co., 


Limited, 7s. 6d.) 
“CRITICISM,” says Mr. Murry, quoting Anatole France, “‘ is the 
impression of a soul’s adventures among books.” Mr. Murry is an 
intellectual who realises the limits of the intellect, and he goes adventur- 
ing in earnest with his whole mental and spiritual equipment—in fact, 
to put it much more simply, with his whole soul. We are aware that 
the masterpieces of which he writes have become a part of his own 
being, and though to any of us who love literature at all the same process 
has occurred in a mild degree—ever since we first read ‘‘ Treasure 
Island ”’ or ‘ Pickwick ’’—yet we are very far from all possessing 
Mr. Murry’s vision, honesty and power. ‘Therefore he not only makes 
our own possessions more valuable and clear to us, suddenly elucidating 
stray muddled intuitions and opening new doors of understanding, 
but he also makes us eager to set off adventuring again, to possess for 
ourselves the unknown masterpieces of which he writes. ‘* The funda- 
mental propositions underlying his collection,’ says the publisher’s 
wrapper, with a truth and accuracy unusual in such documents, “ is 
that a truly loyal rationalism must end in the abnegation of reason 
before a higher and deeper mode of comprehension.” ‘This, however, 
sounds somewhat heavily abstract, and even has a tinge of the parsonic, 
shortcomings from which Mr. Murry’s own writing is singularly free. 
If he is ever difficult it is because each lecture or essay is full of the 
strong meat of first-hand thought and feeling. As an example of his 
critical insight I would quote his allusion to the new psychology in the 
essay on Marcel Proust. Any extension of human knowledge, says 
Mr. Murry, can enlarge the scope of a writer’s sensibility. ‘“‘ For in 
life we look for that which we know, and feel that for which we are 
prepared.”’ But this new knowledge is no use to a writer as a writer 
unless it helps him to penetrate more completely into his own first- 
hand experience : ‘‘ When a young man of eighteen suddenly develops 
a passion for exquisite clothes and beautiful ties, to say it is a manifesta- 
tion of the sex-impulse is true ; it may indeed be for the biologist a 
complete truth, but for the writer it is a fragmentary and untransmuted 
fact. Unless he combines it with a hundred other perceptions—of 
the boy’s desire to be beautiful, to be unobtrusive, to be independent, 
to be ideal—so that it endorses and intensifies them, he is an inferior 
man of science instead of (as he often imagines) a superior writer.” 
But the essay on Tchehov is by far the most illuminating ard 
exciting of all his essays, because Mr. Murry himself cares more 
intimately about Tchehov than any other writer. In an excellent 
lecture on the significance of Russian literature he tells us this 
himself: ‘‘ Gentlemen, were I to confess the whole extent of my 
admiration for Anton Tchehov I should be ashamed. It is an 
adoration. I know that he is not a great writer in the sense in 
which Tolstoy and Dostoievsky were. And yet I think he 
achieved a greater victory than they did. ‘Tolstoy went out into the 
night: Dostoievsky left us half finished a novel whose half is one of 
the two greatest novels in the world: Tchehov gave us the cherry 
orchard. And, for people like us who can watch the struggles of 
heroes, but cannot be heroes ourselves, T’chehov’s was the most precious 


gift of all. Tolstoy set up his everlasting rest in a symbolic gesture ; 
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Dostoievsky said that men must be born again to see the world with 
the eyes of Alyosha. There is a harmony, perhaps, it may be so, they 
said : if there is, or if there is not, the most terrible risk is worth taking 
in order that we may know. That was heroically said, and heroically 
done. These were great voices that will sound on to the end of 
humanity. Tchehov’s is only a whisper. But it whispers this: 
‘“* Perhaps—perhaps—the harmony is there all the time. I have believed 
in nothing, I have trusted nothing, 1 have hoped for nothing—but 
yet—look, look again.” 


Worcestershire. Volume V. (St. Catherine’s Press, £3 3s.) 

IT is pleasant to see once again a new volume of the Victoria History 
lying on one’s table. That was a frequent occurrence before 1914, 
but there has been a regrettable although unavoidable lull for ten years. 
We hope that this volume, prepared before the war began but only now 
printed and published, is the precursor of others, appearing in rapid 
succession and bringing this big and valuable undertaking to a happy 
completion. ‘That would be a triumph ; for how many histories even of 
individual counties have been ambitiously projected but never reached 
their end? The present volume includes the topography of the City 
of Worcester and of the hundreds of Pershore and Doddingtree. Thus 
we get the architectural history of many picturesque old villages such 
as Great and Little Comberton, lying south of Pershore and rich in 
seventeenth century timber-framed houses, the best of which are the 
Old Manor House and Nash’s Farm, both in Little Comberton. But 
Great Comberton has its old timber-framed rectory house, now a 
cottage, stretching along under an ample thatched roof, and there are 
other cottages of like materials in both parishes, that have escaped 
the treatment meted out to their churches which, we are told, have 
been “ drastically restored ’’—a dreadful phrase implying a fate almost 
as horrid as befell the a andi of St. Leonard at Newland by 
Malvern, described as ‘an interesting timber and plaster building 
: fitted with high straight-backed pews and . . ‘ three 
decker’ pulpit.”” The contrast between this quiet and old-world 
interior and the fidgety and expensive pseudo-Gothic erection that 
replaced it when it was pulled down in 1864 is well shown by illustra- 
tions of both set on the same page. So furiously did the Victorian 
architect and parson rage against such charming and inspiring old 
timber-framed fanes that few are left standing and it is almost forgotten 
that where timber-framed houses prevailed the village church very 
frequently followed suit, as we still find at Besford, lying west of 
Pershore. Here, although there is a “ drastically restored’ stone 
chancel, yet the timber-framed nave, dating from about 1400, stands, 
and within we find that so rarely surviving fifteenth century feature, 
the rood loft, the front of w hich ‘‘ has a series of quatrefoils bearing 
traces of red, blue, gold and white colouring, and having carved roses 
in the centre of each.’ Such are some of the interesting buildings 
in the by-ways of this portion of Worcestershire. But when it is remem- 
bered that it includes such good old seats as Kyre and Severn End, 
Woollas and Birtsmorton and such picturesque towns as Pershore, 


Tenbury and Broadway, as well as the city of Worcester, it is evident 
that this volume is a valuable source of information to architect and 
archeologist, genealogist and topographer. H. Avray TIppinc. 


The High Grass Trail, by Frank Savile. (Witherby, 15s.) 
MANY hundreds, possibly thousands, of English and American sports- 
men have visited Kenya and Uganda. The Athi Plains and the forests 
of Unyoro have been described in scores of books. Partly as a con- 
sequence of this popularity prices have risen enormously, and the cos 
of a shooting trip in East Africa is about five times what it was twenty 
vears ago. Nyassaland (formerly called British Central Africa) is 
still the home of a great variety of big game, though the animals ar 
nowhere in the countless multitudes seen in Kenya, and it was in the 
remoter parts of that colony that Mr. Savile enjoyed the few weeks o 
shooting described in his High Grass Trail. The novelty of the excur- 
sion is indicated by the title “of the book. Most hunters prefer the dr 
season when the grass is short and anim als can be seen at some distance 
Mr. Savile’s trip was made when the “ elephant grass ” was high above 
the head and the range of vision was often a few yards only. As migh 
be expected, this resulted in some very close encounters, and Mr. Sayik 
and his wife, who accompanied him, were lucky in avoiding accidents 
A tragic story is related of a British official who went out by night t 
shoot a marauding elephant. The bullet passed through the elephant 
which subsequently died, and killed outright a sergeant of police. 
It is a pity to talk of the native people as “ nigs’’ or ‘‘ niggers,”’ and 
one wonders why so many of the animals Mr. Savile delights in killing 
should be called “ brutes.”” There is no map. 
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THE OTHER WINTER SPORTS 


By Warp Murr. 


HE winter sports season may seem to begin—as far as 

English people are concerned—with the resumption 

on December 7th of the service of through express trains 

from Calais and Boulogne to central and eastern Switzer- 

land. Of course, it is perfectly easy to reach central 
and eastern Switzerland on any day of the vear, whether you 
happen to be what is called an experienced traveller or not. 
There is no simpler European journey, of its length, imaginable. 
You change where you are instructed to change—and there 
s nothing more to bother about. The through expresses are 
a mere additional luxury, making the easy easier. But their 
start, each December, conveys a wrong suggestion, I think, 
to would-be visitors who are unfamiliar with the Alpine climate. 
People are led to believe that the winter sports date from Decem- 
ber, whereas they usually get well under way about the middle 
of November. 

It may be rather late, now, to point out this fact; but I 
venture to do so in view of the very obvious future development 
of the habit of the Swiss winter holiday. That habit is spreading 
extraordinarily. lam told on good authority that 20,000 people 
went from this country last winter to the Alps. The great 
majority were there between Christmas and the first or second 
week in February. Hotels which had stood half-empty, almost 
till Christmas Day, were packed by New Year’s Day, and were 
half empty again before March. This unduly rapid rise and 
unduly rapid ebb of the tide of pleasure-seekers (and health- 
seekers) is regrettable both from the point of view of the English 
and of the Swiss themselves ; and it cannot be too often reiterated 
that the Alpine winter season lasts a good three months and 
a half, or maybe four months. At the higher resorts the 
skating and curling rinks, opening in November, do not close 
until the middle of March. Ski-ing goes on considerably 
longer. 

Ski-ing, it need hardly be said, is the supreme attraction 
nowadays to Switzerland. There never was any “ craze’’ like 
the ski-ing “ craze"’; and the onlooking cynical philosopher 
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must for once restrain his tendency to 
sarcastic comment on human nature’s 
imitative foolishness, inasmuch as here 
we see a “craze” of irreproachable 
healthiness. There is nothing tem- 
porary about ski-ing. Nobody grows 
pored: with it and lapses to some other 
pastime instead. Once a skier, always 
a skier. But—and it is an important 
proviso—ski-ing should, if possible, be 
learnt early in life. The greybeard 
may learn ski-ing and rejoice in it, 
yet, however proud he is of his 
exploits, he will know in his_ heart 
that he has missed something essential 
by not learning to ski when he was a 
boy. 

And there are some people who 
will never learn to ski. They are not 
s.irong enough, they are not limber 
enough, they have not got sound enough 

ngs or brave enough nerves. Gazing 
dly at the Alpine photographs in 
ie Press, they feel that the life de- 
cted is not the life for them, and 
ey turn to thoughts of the Riviera 
.d of desultory tramps on the hills 
hind Mentone where there is no snow 
make movement a misery to persons 
10 cannot slither on those magic 
ards invented by the Norwegians. 
r it is evident that the Alpine resorts are a little limited 
their promise for pedestrians. You can either amuse your- 
f on the skating or curling rinks, under the hotel windows, 

else stroll along the few roads which are kept clear for 
athe. You survey leagues of tempting forests and valleys 
id mountain-sides— but, though the skier can rove any- 
here, he who wears no ski is confined to the beaten tracks. 
he leaves the beaten track, he is up to his middle in drifts 
i an instant. 

So it would appear ; and elderly or not very strong people 
re sometimes kept away from the Alps in winter by this sup- 
position. For their benefit and reassurance I desire to say a 
word. To begin with, there are far more climbs, long and 
short walks and casual rambles round most of the Swiss resorts 
than would at first glimpse seem to be the case. Switzerland 
is curiously densely populated for a country of its wild character ; 
and the chalets away up on the hillsides have paths leading to 
them—paths full of charm to the contemplative wanderer who 
can take his time (and take a packet of sandwiches) and is 
capable of deriving a quiet pleasure from the sunshine and 
the wonderful views. If, as an extra and very slight burden, 
he will carry with him a pair of schneereifen he will find that 
even when the path fails him he can continue his ramble 
indefinitely. 

These schneereifen or vaquettes a neige are now purchasable 
almost anywhere in Switzerland at about tofr. a pair. They 
are called, in English, racquets, from some rough similarity to 
the striking portion of a tennis racquet, and they follow the 
design of one of the more primitive forms of snowshoe commonly 
used in Canada and America. <A detailed description of the 
racquets is not necessary, as one of our illustrations shows them 
in use. They are light to carry, slung over the shoulder, and 
can be attached to the boots, or detached, quickly. Walking 
across snow with their aid presents no difficulties. On level 
snow a kind of shuffle is effected. It is not to be pretended that 
movement on the level or: downhill is as fast on racquets as 
on ski (or as graceful!), but anybody can descend a slope on 
racquets which only an expert on ski would care to attempt. 
Just because racquets grip the snow and cannot glide, the racquet- 
wearer feels himself safe on declivities and on ridges and cornices 
where he would be very unsafe indeed were he wearing ski 
without being in complete command of them. And he can climb 
steep banks of snow at least as fast as a skier and much more 
directly. 

In climbing with racquets, it is advisable to use two. ski 
poles, most of the work being done not by the legs but by the 
arms. You plunge the ski poles firmly into the snow ahead, 
lift forward one foot, lift forward the other, and then lever your- 
self into an erect posture alongside the poles, repeating the 
movements again and again till the summit is reached—7.e., 
a shuffle is not practicable in climbing as it is on the level. When 
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RACQUETS ENABLE THE WEARER TO WALK OVER THE SNOW IN PLACES WHERE SKI-ING 


WOULD BE DIFFICULT. 


you want rest and meditation you take off your racquets and 
sit on them. 

All this sounds a trifle laborious, and manifestly is not for 
a moment to be compared with ski-ing. But it can be mastered 
in two minutes, while even modest ski-ing will take two weeks 
and requires some pluck, whereas the most nervous cannot fail 
to be confident on racquets. The chief use of racquets is for 
short traverses of patches of soft snow, not for long ascents. 
On many southward-facing mountain-sides, especially towards 
the end of the season, it will be found that walking across the 
thinning snow is easy in nailed boots; only when we come 
to an area of deeper snow we must put on our racquets for a 
while. Or, when walking on a path, we put on our racquets 
in order to achieve a slant across soft snow to reach another 
path and thus save a wide detour. 

I commend a trial of racquets to any reader who has a desire 
to see the winter wonders of Switzerland but who fears that 
ski-ing is beyond his powers. Why it is that racquets are not 
more used I have no idea. Personally I have found them 
invaluable when taking landscape photographs. ‘The best stand- 
point from which to photograph the desired scene is never by 
any chance on a made road—but it is often only a few yards 
off the road. Amateur photographers will know what I mean 
and no doubt the artist with the sketch-book has come to the 
same conclusion. This is far from saying that the artist or photo- 
grapher who can get about on ski is not vastly more mobile than 
the creeping racquet-wearer. Still, the racquet-wearer may 
register his private triumphs too. I am acquainted with an 
Englishwoman, not a bit muscular in physique, who has 
explored many square miles of the otherwise virtually un- 
trodden hinterland around one of the big Swiss resorts. 
She always goes on her excursions alone and she always uses 
racquets. 

The winter Alps, in short, are no private preserve of experts 
and of the vigorously youthful. There is plenty of fun for every 
body—indoors as well as out. The indoor attractions need 
not be enlarged upon: dancing, bridge, ballroom gymkhanas 
and the like. These are the same in Switzerland as elsewhere. 
Out of doors the non-skier, when not rambling on racquets, 
can toboggan or skate or curl. Tobogganing, it may be re- 
marked, is almost as much patronised by the elderly as by the 
young—and bears no resemblance whatever to the excruciating 
sensations endured at the Wembley Amusement Park. On a 
switchback at Wembley the wretched passenger was at the 
mercy of the machine. On a Swiss toboggan the machine is 
entirely under the control of its rider—which makes all the differ - 
ence in the world to that rider’s happiness if he is of timid tem- 
perament. An octogenarian can go tobogganing, and enjoy 
it as much as his grandchild does. Skating demands a different 
and more finished skill and poise; but there are always many 
oldsters on the skating rink. Curling is perhaps the favourite 
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pursuit of the not quite juvenile—and is, indeed, one of the most 
delightful games of man’s invention: a variant of bowls with 
peculiar refinements (owing to the ice surface) beyond anything 
possible played with balls rolling on turf. The objection to 
curling is that, once the visitor has tried it, he can be induced 
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to do nothing else; and the path to the curling club’s rink jg 
the only walk he ever patronises. However, that is the Case 
with all “‘ crazes,’’ and only serves to show—as I have trieq to 
emphasise in these notes—that ski-ing is not the sole “ craze” 
in winter sport, if admittedly the greatest. 





SHEEPDOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


By CoNnsTANCE HOLME. 


Ie RY A 


MR. THOMAS DICKSON, 


RITING about sheepdogs is a serious matter 

nowadays, for the sheepdog itself is now a serious 

proposition. The value of the working dog 

continues to go up by leaps and bounds, and 

that not only in price. Modern prices, indeed, 
fairly make one open one’s eyes, remembering as one does 
the “‘ cur-dog ” of one’s youth. The record price for a first- 
class animal has hitherto been somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of a hundred pounds ; but that looks small enough now beside 
the hundred and seventy recently given for Mr. George Brown’s 
International winner. 

But the value of the shepherd’s dog does not consist only 
in the amount of money which is turned over when it changes 
hands. The really good dog, indeed, is beyond money and 
beyond price. It is a fact not generally realised that, without 
dogs, thousands of acres in these islands would be practically 
worthless, while the shepherd’s work would be doubled or 
even impossible. We are so accustomed to the ease with 
which even a second-rate dog can round up and fetch a flock 
of sheep that we are only too apt to overlook the marvel of 
evolution which lies behind it. 

Yet the truth is that, where his work is concerned, the 
shepherd is more dependent upon his dog than he could ever 
be upon another human being. It has finer senses, to begin 
with—superfine senses of sight and hearing and smell. Also 
it can go where he would find it difficult or even impossible 
to go, and that in a space of time which would be utterly beyond 
him. Finally, there is no doubt that a dog of strong personality 
has a mastery over its sheep which is quite outside the range 
of man. This is plain enough, of course, in penning, but it 
is obvious also in driving away, when the slightest movement 
to left or right is sufficient to turn the sheep. Indeed, the 
power of concentration and will in a strong-eyed, forceful dog 
is intimidating even to the human spectator. 

But beyond these values, important as they are, the sheep- 
dog has others which we are accustomed to regard as either 
spiritual or mental. It has, for instance, and in a high degree, 
the qualities of loyalty, affection, judgment and intelligence. 
Most certainly it has humour, as all who have watched its 
enjoyment whilst “ wearing” a single sheep will be willing to 
testify. Also it shares with man that curious trick of the nerves 
which is now known as “the tournament temperament,” 
so that often the best dogs will only give of their best on a big 
occasion. It has, above all, a capacity for fellowship of that 
calibre for which, as a rule, we look only to another human 
being. To sum up—the sheepdog of to-day is not only a 
highly sensitised organism, able to divine its master’s wishes 
to an almost incredible degree ; it is also very nearly a human 
soul. The public work of the sheepdog is now over for the 
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WITH MADDIE PENNING 


year, not only in the big event at Ayr, but in the growing 
succession of smaller events which mark the popular apprecia- 
tion of this purest of all sports. And slowly but surely the 
International Society is drawing both county and country 
into its net. This year we have had proof positive of what 
it has done for Wales. Now Lincolnshire, thanks to the 
missionary work of Mr. William Rickett, has definitely joined 
up. There is a whisper, even, of Ireland. The policy of the 
Society, at once so practical and yet so artistic, so founded 
upon root principles and yet so essentially modern, cannot 
help but appeal to all those who have at heart the sheepdog’s 
welfare and development. 

Bit by bit that policy has been built up, and step by step 
it moves onward towards perfection. Each vear sees some 
improvement, an improvement so apparently simple and 
so naturally right that one wonders why nobody thought of 
it before. This year’s chief innovation, for instance, at the 
final trials, was in the penning. Instead of the exhibition of 
hat-flapping and hen-shooing which so often mars the ending 
of an otherwise fine run, we had an altogether different pro- 
cedure. The penning was left to the dog, the shepherd being 
allowed to do nothing more than to stand by the gate in orde~ 
to give directions. Difficult as it appeared, the new method 
produced some wonderful results; Juff, the champion of th: 
year, actually penning his sheep backwards. 

But there are still one or two vexed questions to settle 
the most pressing of which, perhaps, is the perennial one c 
time. It has for long been the opinion of the best judge 
that too strict an adherence to a time limit is fatal to good wor} 
The atmosphere essential to good sheepdog running is one ¢ 
serenity, concentration and poise, and this is bound to suffe 
from the uneasy consciousness that in no circumstances wil 
an extra minute be granted. The best sheepdog trainers ar: 
artists, and like all artists they must be left to work out their 
own salvation. Hustle them, and you get nervousness both 
on the part of the man and of the dog, a general effect of care- 
lessness and hurry, and a complete lack of that sense of security 
and power which is so comforting to the spectator. It has 
been urged against the time extension clause that it opens the 
door to favouritism, but this with recognised judges of different 
nationalities, is surely impossible. On the other hand, however, 
it is equally impossible to test thirty-six dogs in a single day 
as late in the year as September, and yet to allow them a}wide 
margin. ‘The answer—or one of the answers—seems to cpnsist 
in reducing the number of dogs entered by each country from 
twelve to ten. 

There is also the question of how much latitude should 
be allowed a man who has the misfortune to be given a lame 
sheep. This is bound to happen now and then, and, as a matter 
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DRIVING AWAY FROM HIS MASTER, 


a 

of fact, produces the finest work ever seen cn a course. It 
is a profoundly touching sight to watch a fast, strong-willed 
dog, perhaps the moment before barely under control, steady 
and quieten as soon as it perceives that it has a lame sheep in 
charge. It reduces its pace to nothing, waits for the sheep 
if it gets left behind the rest, and coaxes it forward with tact 
and patience. And yet for this most excellent handling both 
man and dog may be penalised on the score of time. ‘This is 
surely against the first principles of shepherding, as well as 
against the sound common-sense rules upon which the trials 
are run. Yet what is to be done about it? ‘There are some 
who hold that a lame sheep is merely a rub of the green, and 
should be counted as such. It is a difficult point. For, 
naturally, the men are there to win, and the shepherd who 
sees a predecessor disqualified on account of a lame sheep 
must find it hard to resist the temptation to hustle and hurry 
a little if one should also fall to his lot. 

But these stirring arguments are for the energetic secretary 
and his committee to deal with. The rest of us have simply 
to wait until next year brings in its revenges. But perhaps 
there is no year longer or more important than a year in the 
sheepdog world. One gets shocks at every meeting. The 
slim and somewhat uncertain pup has filled out and steadied 
beyond recognition. The dashing young dog of last year has 
developed a grey muzzle. The trial-running life of a sheep- 
dog is very short, not more than ten years at most, even in the 
case of thos= show dogs which are not put to regular work. And 
ten years is very rarely seen in any first-class catalogue. Mostly 
the ages range between ene and six, while the best period of 
a dog is usually between two and five. Later, it is apt to grow 
headstrong and to want to decide fer itself ; to develop “ sense,” 
as is said of an old hound that insists upon working alone. 
Later still it gets slow . . . ‘‘ Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait ”’ 
Was never written or spoken more truly than of the sheepdog. 

It is because of this terrific importance of age that a setback 
at a big trial means so much to a trainer. ‘To have a first-class 
dog ready to run and then to have it disqualified is as exquisite 
an agony as 
ever dis- 
tressed an 
artist. And 
the best men 
suffer, not so 
much for 
themselves, 
as for their 
dogs. What 
Priestly, for 
instance, and 
Wallace of 
Otterburn 
felt at Ayr 
when they 
failed to 
qualify for 
the final team 
was not so 
much their 
own frustra- 
tion as the 
frustration of 
Moss and 
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HERE THE DOG’S TASK IS TO GET OUT ONE MARKED SHEEP FROM THE OTHERS. 
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SOON REVEALS A DOG'S QUALITIES. 

Meg. It was not the money that mattered to them at the 
moment; it was not the Shield ; it was having the good dog 
there fit to run for its life, and then being forced to let the 
golden moment pass that would never come again. 

I have picked these two men out of the few great names 
“at the top,” because of all the trainers whom I have been 
privileged to see they seem to me the most illustrative of that 
fellowship between man and dog which is one of the subjects 
of this article. Splendid old Adam ‘Telfer, the doyen of 
sheepdog runners, with his great personality, his knowledge 
of sheep, and his power of handling a fast, self-willed dog, 
is, of course, in a class by himself. But Wallace and Priestly 
have those distinguishing qualities of the artist to which I 
have already referred, and especially the quality of identifying 
themselves with their medium. The bond between them 
and their dogs when they are running them is so strong that 
it is almost uncanny. 

Wallace is the famous Border trainer of long standing, 
who must by now be nearing the winning of his two hundredth 
first prize, and who is largely responsible for the quiet, almost 
silent style of running so much in vogue to-day. When things 
are going well, he neither shouts nor waves; he carries his 
stick under his arm; very occasionally he uses a weak tin 
whistle. In shedding he merely gives a slight shake of his 
stick. More than any other trainer he fulfils the modern ideal 
of leaving as much of the initiative as possible to the dog. 
He has had a hard life, starting on his own at ten years old, 
but at least he has known fellowship. When you ask him what 
he thinks of his dogs, he speaks of them as ‘* companions.”’ 

Priestly is a Derbyshire man, one of a farming family set- 
tled on the same land for over a hundred years. He is younger 
than Wallace, but he has the same passion for his dogs and for 
his art. He is one of the most beautiful natural whistlers among 
sheepdog runners. He has the right stuff and the right know- 
ledge, but he is notoriously unlucky. He won the English Cup 
on two occasions, but lost it on the third. Sensitive and highly 
strung, he feels the severe strain of sheepdog running even 
more than 
most men and 
many of them 
are acutely 
nervous. But 
when he is 
on his form 
there is no- 
body to touch 
him. The 
very soul of 
the man 
seems to enter 
into his dog. 
He comes 
away from a 
perfect run as 
if he came 
from a sacra- 
ment...Some 
day his hour 
will strike, 
and Priestly 
will win his 
International. 
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PALACE 


I.__THE EXTERIOR 





ENSINGTON GARDENS in spring are the Ken- 

sington of Queen Victoria’s girlhood. Kensington in 

August, the summer court of the first two Georges, 

drowsy and full blown. But in November, when the 

grass is white and the low morning sun burns through 

the golden mists among mauve trees—then Kensington is the 

“very sweet villa’ of William and Mary, that devoted partner- 
ship over whom there yet brooded a sere and chilling destiny. 

Every great event of their joint reign was connected with 

this rambling old house. William passed close by it, when it 

was yet Nottingham House, that wet evening of December 18th, 

1688, when the crowds with oranges stuck upon sticks were 





1—THE GATEWAY: FINISHED FEBRUARY, 1691. 
It leads to Clock Court and the main entry. its form. 


lining Piccadilly and St. James’s Street, steaming beneath the 
oil lamps. Mary would spend quiet tender hours there to 
read William’s letters from Ireland. Here she died, and William 
raised a noble gallery in her memory, where he took his last 
few paces on this mortal scene. 

It is one of the virtues of the British Crown that its palaces 
have never been conceived on a scale far beyond that of their 
subjétts’ houses. In fact, the sovereign who needed a new 
palace has generally taken over a private residence. Before 
the coming of William no palace had been built for close upon 
two centuries, and another hundred years elapsed before the 
Regent raised Carltcn House and had Nash transform Buckingham 
House. It is characteristic of 
William that he had not been 
in England six months before 
two fresh palaces were afoot. 
One winter in Whitehall, sur- 
rounded by courtiers who, 
whether Whig or Tory, were 
neither of them enthusiastically 
devoted to him, was enough to 
give him a horror of the damp 
rabbit warren. Its atmosphere 
of mist and smoke, intrigue 
and publicity inflamed his 
asthma and deprived him of 
the interludes of gardening and 
modest pleasure that he enjoyed 
at Loo. As soon as he could 
he retired to Hampton Court, 
but his ministers were not 
slow to complain of the unfair 
burden that the distance added 
to their work. As a compro- 
mise, therefore, the King and 
Queen moved up to Holland 
House, placed at their disposal 
by Lord Holland. ‘The Queen, 
however, found herself ‘ very 
ill accommodated all manner 
ways,” though she used it as 
a country retreat till the autumn 
of 1689. Meanwhile envious 
glances and appreciative visits 
at the Secretary of State’s old 
house further up the road 
ended during the summer in 
the purchase of Nottingham 
House for £18,000. But exten- 
sive alterations were necessary 
before the Sovereigns could so 
much as picnic there, and 
nearly ten years passed before 
the work of transformation into 
a palace, with suitable state 
rooms and apartments for court 
officials had been completed. 
Then, between 1718 and 1726 
a further series of alterations 
and rebuilding took place which 
removed most of what still 
remained of Nottingham House. 
Thus, though the disappear- 
ance of the old house was 
gradual, it was so effectual that 
it is only from other sources 
that we can work out where the 
body of it stood, or what was 
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2—THE PORTICO AT THE END OF THE STONE GALLERY. 











3--FROM PALACE GREEN. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX’ BUILDING ON THE RIGHT. 
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Nottingham House was acquired first by Sir Heneage 
Finch, the friend of Bacon, who lived here ‘‘ splendidly,” and 
died in 1631. His eldest son succeeded him, who was Lord 
Chancellor and first Earl of Nottingham, and died in 1682. 
Thus, much of the work may have been as recent as 1682, but 
a considerable building must have been in existence when 
Lady Ann Finch, who married a Conway, addressed numerous 
letters from there between 1656 and 1660. It is difficult to 
agree with Mr. Ernest Law when he says that a good deal of the 
original building probably still stands, though, on the other hand, 
there is even less truth in the theory that places the old house 
on the site of the buildings to the north of Clock Court. 

A number of reasons unite to suggest that the body of the 
old house occupied the same position as the body of the existing 
palace. Contemporary descriptions, the evidence of the building 
accounts, the irregularity of the plan and the promptings of 
common-sense support this identification. William added to 
the existing centre block, which, between 1718 and 1726, entirely 
disappeared, together with the old outbuildings shown in the 
earliest existing plan, dated 1716-17 (Fig. 14), round the yards 
north of Clock Court. The only parts of the palace which 
may represent altered portions of Nottingham House are the 
south side of Clock Court, the lower part of the building through 
which that court is entered, and a short range at the east end 
of its northern side, then known as Lady Derby’s apartments. 
The west end of that side contained the kitchens on the ground 
floor and some of the Earl of Portland’s apartments. This is 
referred to in February, 1691, as “‘ the old long wing on ye North 
side of ye Great Court,” and was reported, in 1725, when that 
part was demolished and rebuilt, to have ‘‘ been made out of 
old buildings.”” ‘The south side of Clock Court retains wooden 
casement windows, and was occupied by the King and Queen 
on the first floor during building operations from 1689 to 1691. 
Although it was altered and renewed, therefore, this wing does 
seem very probably to be partly Nottingham work. If that is 
so, Nottingham House will have consisted of a square block on 
the site of the present state apartments, and three lesser ranges 
surrounding a courtyard. 

The evidence of contemporaries lends support to this 
view. On February 25th, 1690, two months after the King 
and Queen had moved in, Evelyn noted the King had “ altered 
it, but was yet a patched building.”” On August 6th, of the 
same year, Mary wrote to William in Ireland: 

The outside of the house is fiddling work which takes up more 

time than can be imagined ; and while the schafolds are up, the windows 
must be boarded up, but as soon as this is done your apartments may 
be finished. 
Finally Mackey wrote, in his “ Journey Through England,” 
published in 1714, before the Georgian alterations, that the 
Palace was “irregular without, having had several additions ” 
from the late King. 
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5.—THE VANE, CYPHER AND CROWN ON THE BELFRY. 


The accounts define these generalisations. ‘The accounts I 
have used are principally those contained in a ledger at the 
Office of Works, discovered only during the last few months. 
I have been indebted to Sir Frank Baines for putting them at 
my disposal, and to Mr. Ingleson Goodison for much courteous 
assistance. At this juncture a digression may be made to 
indicate the system that William found to hand at the Office 
of Works, and turned to such advantage in his great works 
at Kensington, Hampton Court, the Tower and Greenwich. 
At the head was the Master Surveyor, who provided the 
designs, Sir Christopher Wren. The Master Comptroller 
was Max Apprice, shortly succeeded by ‘Talman, and 
responsible, as the head of the Clerk of the Works 
Department, for the construction of all these buildings. The 
Clerk of the Works at Kensington was Nicolas Hawks- 
moor (his own spelling of his name), and each of these 
officials had an assistant clerk. Every month they inspected the 
progress of the work and signed the ledger accounts. Under 
them worked the heads of each trade, who found operatives 
and held each the royal title of “‘ Master” of their trade. 
These, at Kensington, were Thomas Hill, Master Mason, 
and Matthew Bankes, Master Carpenter, who appear together 
on the summary pages of the monthly accounts, though 
only Bankes signed them, together with the officials. ‘Thirdly 
came the heads of the other trades, Alexander Fort and John 
Hayward, two big carpenters, Thomas Hughes and Richard 
Stacey, important bricklayers ; Stephens and Captain Nicholas 
Goodwin, purveyors of bricks ; Ireland, the glazier ; Humphreys 
and Bache, ironmonger and plumber respectively ; William 
Emmett, Nicholas Alcock and Grinling Gibbons, carvers and 
decorators, with many others. All these firms held appoint- 
ments rather than contracts, and appear in accounts of all the 
buildings for many years. Most of them were paid monthly. 
But some were paid on an arrangement of “‘ imprest,” which 
accounts for the absence of Hill’s signature in the accounts, and 
Hayward, Hughes and Stacy made contracts for certain work in 
1689—an uncommon example of that form of undertaking in 
connection with Kensington. 

The system by which Hughes and Hill were paid took the 
form of a salary, or quarterly payment guaranteed from tallies 
upon the Post Office, which, in the year 1694, amounted, with 
Hughes, to £10,000, £500 being paid quarterly for work at 
Kensington, £1,750 at Hampton Court: the additional £1,000 
being, presumably, earned on other royal works. In the case 
of the Queen’s Gallery, which Hughes built, the sum, paid 
over a number of years, is entered as “ paid by striking off 
the imprest to mee.” This would mean that the sum paid 
down was subtracted from the annual sum paid by imprest, 
just as a builder is now paid on account by architect’s certificate. 
The business of Thomas Hughes was carried on during the 
next century by his son of the same name. 

The contract by Hayward, Hughes and Stacey is dated 
July 3rd, 1689, the earliest date in connection with the work at 
Kensington, and pledges them to work “ according to ve draughts 
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7- CLOCK COURT FROM THE STATE APARTMENTS. THE ADAPTION FROM EXISTING BUILDINGS MADE BY WREN 


The Stone Gallery runs along the ground floor of the range on the left. 


ap roved by Her Majesty.” Hughes, the bricklayer, refers to 
“+ vo pavilions.” The nature of these is perhaps explained in a 
lai r reference by both Hughes and Hayward to “ the five new 
pa ‘lions entire,” in October, and, in December, to “ ye King’s 
pa ilions and great staircase pavilion.” From this it would 
sem that the pavilions were projecting members added to the 


6.—BENEATH THE PORTICO. BUILT 





existing house, one of which contains the grand stair. ‘Two 
may be accounted for by those on the east front, the space 
between which was filled by the 1718 addition, a fourth by 
the pavilion containing Queen Mary’s bedchamber balancing 
the staircase pavilion on the west front. A fifth may well 
have been on the south front where, in 1695, it was decided 





1689-90. 
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8.—PRINCE OF WALES’S COURT. POSSIBLY BY THOMAS RIPLEY, 1723-26. 


to build the King’s Gallery (Fig. 11), and probably contained 
the King’s bedchamber. ‘The two pavilions referred to in the 
contract of July 3rd were to be completed by “ the rst of August 
next,” “the great stairs and apartments next adjoining by 
the old wing, the new wing, kitchen and cellars by August 
2oth next.’’ This seems an almost incredible instance of rapid 
building. At the same time Stacey contracted to do all the 
work around the guard-house and stables. This refers to the 
west end of the Clock Court, including the archway and belfry, 
and to the stable range to the north that still exists. The bricks 
used were provided by Stephens, who charged in November for 
472,500 Dutch bricks by road and water carriage. At the end of 
October the five pavilions appear to have actually been completed, 
and the walls of the ‘long gallery,” probably Queen Mary’s 
gallery, to have been carried up to the plate. That this work 
actually had been accomplished in so short a time is therefore 
beyond question ; but the King and Queen undoubtedly hastened 
it on prodigiously in order to have somewhere to spend the 
winter. ‘The result was that the work was scamped. This, 
in Mary’s own words, was nearly attended with fatal results. 
The inconvenience of Holland House— 

made me often go to Kensington to hasten the worckmen, and I was 
impatient to be at that place, imagining to find more ease there. This 
I often reproved myself for and at last it pleased God to shew me the 
uncertainty of all things below ; for part of the house that was new 
built fell down. The same accident happened at Hampton Court. 
All this, as much as it was the Fault of the worckmen, humanly speaking, 
yet shewed me the hand of God plainly in it and I was truely humbled. 

The collapse, which occurred early in November, naturally 
made an impression on the Queen, as she had been in the very 
part which fell down a minute or two before. The building 
was probably that of her gallery, the completion of which was 
consequently delayed. By December 2nd, however, enough 
had been done to make the palace habitable, so on that day 
Mary noted in her journal : 

Blessed be God who has at last after more than nine months 
being in England and never settled, brought me to a place where I 
hope to be more at leisure to serve my Maker and to work out my own 
salvation, 

Two months before this, furniture had been arriving. 
On October 2nd William Farnborough, cabiner maker, craved an 
allowance from the Lord Chamberlain for a number of valuable 
pieces ordered for Kensington House, including— 


A Cabanet of princess wood Li 

A large looking-glass table and stands of the same £20 

Seven Carpetts 

A walnut tree dolphin table 

Two cedar tables for ye twilight 

A large writing table of princess wood £14 
and other pieces. The mention of dolphin tables, which do 
not recognisably appear as such till the eighteenth century, is 
perplexing. ‘The need for cedar tables in the twilight—-if this 
be the correct reading of the word—is romantic, but obscure, 
unless the word should be toilet. The use of cedar is ccm- 
mented on elsewhere by Celia Fiennes. 

At this time—the winter of 168g-go—work seems to 
have been concentrated on the long range running north from 
the main block and known as Queen Mary’s Gallery, and upon 
the entrance end of Clock Court. The work done by Hayward 
by February, 1689-go, on “ the long gallery buildings next ye 
road or avenue ”’ must refer to the Stone Gallery, in the south 
wing of Clock Court, and the Portland stone charged for | y 
Hill in March as used ‘ for doors on the west side ” may ref +r 
to the construction of the main gate (Fig. 1), the neighbouri: z 
guard-rooms, contrived by Stacey, being by that time ready for tl s 
feature. This is confirmed by the entry that William Newte :, 
the slater, in the spring was paid for work done on the porti 0 
and on the lanthorn above the gate, into which Thomas Herb« t 
at the same time put the clock, “‘ with weights, ropes and pulle s 
£120, and a bell for the same.”’ Robert Bird, the coppersmit ’, 
fixed the ball and vane at the same time (Figs. 4 and + 
and Bache, the plumber, laid the lead on the ‘“ cupolo.” 
little later William Emmett, the carver, had executed “ 2 pr 
Gates fronting ye Guard House with the King’s badges a1 
crowns on ye foreside and 4 foliage crowns and husks on \ ° 
back side,” for £30. 

In February, 1690, the portico at the end of the Stor 
Gallery was completed (Fig. 2). Hayward charged for : 


8 pilasters of deals 1fin. thick, 14in. diameter and 11ft. 4in. hig! 
p 2 4 


and for fixing the cornice and pediment above it. This portic» 


became known as the Timber Portico, in distinction to one « 
brick finished in March, 1693, at the entry to the main block i 
Clock Court. This disappeared long ago, and the “ timb« 
portico ’’ was renewed with stone columns at a later date. 

has been suggested that the attenuation of the columns is du 
to their having formerly rested on plinths that obstructed traffi 
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and were, accordingly, removed, an extra length of column being 
substituted. There is, however, no mention of plinths for 
the deal columns, so that it is probable that Wren’s design, 
executed by Hayward, was exactly reproduced. 
This winter, 1689-90, must have been something of a 
icnic, as Emmett was also working on the council chamber, 
and Hill was fixing chimneypieces in the King’s closet and bed- 
chamber, and “ taking down, polishing and setting up ye great 
old chimney piece in ye great old room.” In the spring of 
16g0 the King and Queen probably moved back to Whitehall ; 
but at the beginning of June the King, in spite of the uneasiness 
of his ministers and his wife, set out for the conquest of Ireland. 
Immediately the palace was given over completely to 
workmen, as Mary’s letters to her absent husband testify, 
corroborating the accounts. At first she was resolved that the 
redecorations would be ready for William’s return. On June 24th 
she pleads that— 
as for the buildings, I fear there will be many obstacles, for I spoke 
to Sir T. Lowther this very day and hear so much use for money and 
find so little especially as the French are in the Channel 
and at present between Portland and us, from whence the stone must 
come. 
‘This refers mainly to Hampton Court; but Kensington was 
uppermost in her thoughts. On July 5th, (old style) she wrote 
that she had hardly had time to say her Orayers, and was fain 
9 run to Kensington, where she had three hours of quiet : 
hich was more than I have had together since I saw you. The place 
ade me think how happy I was there when I had your dear company, 
ut now 
The Queen was, indeed, passing through a terrible time. 
‘he month June 4th—July 4th, 1690, was one of the most critical 
1 our history. A Jacobite rebellion was expected daily, and 
ne fleets were in constant contact in the Channel. On June 29th 
‘orrington lost the command of the seas at the Battle of 
seachy Head, and a French igvasion appeared imminent. ‘Two 
iays later, however, a decisive battle took place at the Boyne 
vetween her father and her husband. On July 7th news of the 
‘ictory arrived, news of James’s flight and consequent safety, 
ind news of William’s wound, That night Mary poured out 
1 flood of thanksgiving and fears. The awful tension had 





broken, and the nation which, in the hour of danger, had rallied 
to its Queen was in a ferment of rejoicing. Even in this hour 
of triumph her thoughts darted to Kensington. 


Sandwiched 
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between gratitude to Heaven, bad news from the fleet, 
and a supplication that William will care for the Irish Church, 
comes the sentence : 

I will hasten Kensington as much as its possible and will also get 
ready for you here, for I will hope you may be back before that is done. 

This reminds us that work was also proceeding at Whitehall. 
But the Queen’s hopes of having Kensington ready for the King’s 
immediate return were soon quashed, though she need not 
have worried had she known her husband’s intention to reduce 
Limerick—a task that kept him at the front till the autumn. 
On July 22nd she apologetically confessed that Kensington 
could not possibly be ready for some time, and on the 25th 
that her own closet was in the hands of the workmen. ‘The 
nature of the work to which so many references were made 
during this stirring month are fairly clear. Hayward was at 
work on the Queen’s bedchamber, and in August made the 
centering “‘ for ye Arch out of ye Garden into ye new Building ”’ : 
7.e., in the entrance to the Queen’s Gallery, Hughes was 
altering the windows in ‘the gallery,” Hill was fitting up 
the rooms in the new gate-house, and Alexander Fort’s 
men were panelling all the principal rooms. ‘These included! 
the King’s bedchamber and ante-room, the presence chamber 
and ante-room, the Queen’s withdrawing-room, the council 
room and the grand stair. Sixty-six sash windows were also 
fitted by him “ In ye South Wing from ye Body of ye house 
and range to ye west wing in both stories.”’ This is important, 
as it almost certainly refers to the completion of the long, low 
range west of the present south front. This, including the 
lights looking west, still has sixty-six windows, allowing for 
those hidden by the Duke of Sussex’ block on its west return 
face. 

On September roth the long-suffering Mary met her vic- 
torious King at Hampton Court, and together they passed to 
Whitehall by Kensington, whither the magistracy and clergy of 
the capital had repaired to receive him with acclamation. ‘Thus 
again Kensington was associated with the King’s triumphs. 
The autumn of 1690 saw little doing in the way of construc- 
tion, but bills increased again in January, 1691, when William 
left for Holland. Every reader of Macaulay remembers the 
impetuosity with which the King put off from his fog-bound 
ship that 23rd of January in an open boat, amid floating ice and 
in failing light. With the coming of darkness the sea got up, 
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10.—THE SOUTH FRONT. THE LONG RANGE BEYOND, ADAPTED IN 1689-90 AND ITS ROOF RAISED crrca 1723. 


waves broke over the drenched and hopeless company all through 
the night, and the King alone ‘“‘ was as composed as if he had 
been in the drawing-room at Kensington ” ; till, with the pale 
January dawn, they landed on the desolate island of Goree. 
A drawing-room at Kensington was, for all that, no bad school 
for sang-froid, as the following winter was to show. 
Meanwhile, work was hurried forward on the Queen’s 
Gallery, which, as we shall see in a later article, was finished 
that autumn. At this stage a mention is made of the actual 
position of the rooms occupied by the King and Queen, in 
distinction to those being prepared, as bedroom and dressing- 
room respectively, which would, naturally, have been fairly 
close to one another. The former is located “in the old 
building,” and the latter as being “over ye gallery.” Now, 
the only gallery over which rooms, other than attics, exist is the 
Stone Gallery, that forms the south side of Clock Court, which 
we have already suggested was part of the old house. As it 
has to this day remained comparatively untouched, there are 
considerable grounds for the assumption that it was there that 
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William and Mary lived during the completion of the rest of 
the palace. 

In the middle of October William returned from the war 
in Flanders and occupied Kensington. On the night of Novem- 
ber 13th (old style), at about 3.30 a.m., William and Mary were 
awakened by musket shots fired by the guard. According to a 
contemporary French account quoted by Miss Marion Grew 
in her recent book, ‘‘ William Bentinck and William III,” a 
fire had taken hold “in the gallery on the right-hand side.” 
The King assumed command of operations, and saw that it 
was only a small affair had there been a fire engine on the pre- 
mises. But there was not even a pump or a ladder, and Lord 
Portland had to send to Westminster, so that it was six o’clock 
before means arrived to combat the flames. Seeing them gain 
on the private apartments, the King had the furniture carried 
out and placed in the garden. The anonymous writer of the 
Denbigh MS., quoted by the same author, carries on the story 
from 7 a.m., when he arrived on the scene and found the fire 
had only burnt the apartments of— 





11.—THE KING’S GALLERY BUILDING. DESIGNED BY WREN, AND BUILT 1695-96. 
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Lord Devencher, and my Lord 
Dorset, and the apartments of the 
First Gentleman, with the pretty 
apartment of the concierge, who 
saved his effects. . . . I was 
in the garden where I saw their 
Majesties in deshabille. A little 
fog inconvenienced them. Towards 
$ o’clock the fire was extinguished. 
Their Majesties returned to their 
own apartments which were re- 
furnished before mid-day. . . . 
The King and Queen never laughed 
more than in recounting all that 
had passed during the night among 
the ladies in their chemises. . . . 
Nothing was lost, not even the 
porcelain, which was arranged in 
the garden with the pictures and 
furniture. I saw the King walk 
about to see the bundles which 
each one had packed up. He 
found among them provisions of 
Deutch cheese, bottles and bread, 
as fone had been going to stand 
a sege. ‘That amused him very 
much. 

The part affected by the 
fir. has not previously been 
lo ated, but these extracts, and 
th fire accounts which are 
er ered separately in the Office 
of Works ledger, indicate that 
it began somewhere in the 
w st end of the stone gallery, 
w ere Hughes patched the 
bi ck wall. A new floor was 
lai down “in the long 
g: lery ”—presumably the pass- 
ay> above the stone gallery— 
ad in Mr. Bryan’s lodging 
(\ ho was the First Gentleman 
re‘erred to above). The glazier 
also had to repair windows in 
the stone gallery and the King 
and Queen’s lodging. Work 
done in apartments adjoining 
the gallery is explicitly stated 
to have been in those of the 
Secretary of State, the 
Marchioness of Winchester and 
lord Dorset. ‘Though not in- 
cluded in the fire account, 
the gilding and painting of the 
vane, crown and cypher of the 
belfry and the dials of the clock 
were undertaken at the same 
time by Robert Streeter, the 
Sergeant Painter. The damage 
was wholly repaired by April, 
1692. 

From this time till the end 
of 1694 the monthly sum spent 
on Kensington dwindled from 
{500 to £250. A _ portico 
and screen were built to the 
entry in Clock Court, and the 
old chapel was redecorated. 
Very charming the former must 
have been. William and Mary 
found content in their patched 
home, till, on the shortest day 
of December, 1694, the Queen 
developed the fatal symptoms 
of smallpox. The story of her 
steadfast end is well known. 
Dismissing all her attendants 
who had not had the disease, 
she locked herself in her closet 
at Kensington, destroyed some 
papers, and then took to her 
bed. During her last days and 
nights William never left her 
side, sleeping on a camp bed 
at the foot of her great four- 
poster. His face, in a hundred 
dangers confident and un- 
moved, was coursed by tears. 
As the last moments and the 

Sacrament drew near, he took 
Burnet aside— Burnet, his 
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TO QUEEN MARY’S GALLERY. 


Finished 1691-92. The little porch was built about 1725. 


13—NEW IRON GATES BY QUEEN MARY’S GALLERY. 
Erected under Lord Harcourt’s administration. 
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cheery companion in the great days of the Protestant Wind, with 
whom he had watched the troops landing at ‘Torbay just six years 
before—and stammered to him his grief : 

There is no hope. I was the happiest man on earth; and now 
I am the most miserable. She had no fault: none: you knew her 
well: but you could not know, nobody but myself could know, her 
goodness. 

As she tried to take leave of her beloved, but could not speak, 
he was overcome by paroxysms of grief, and a few minutes before 
the Queen expired the Duke of Leeds, who was fain to assume 
a friendly guardianship of his King in this terrible moment, 
had him carried almost insensible from the room. There are 
two incidents connected with the sad history in the accounts. 
Those for January, 1695, are written in a different hand, and 
suggest that Strawbridge, the clerk, was another, obscure, 
victim of the plague that also struck down the Queen. In the 
same month Churchill, the carpenter, is credited laconically 
with a sum for— 

Mending ye Steps of ye Gt Staircase that was broke in carrying ye 
Body down. 

The scene of this tragedy was a room that is not shown to 
the public, lying west of the Queen’s Gallery, in continuation of 
the north side of Clock Court. In Mary’s memory William 
set on foot the most superb monument ever raised to any 
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the return facing to that quarter. That the roof there actually 
was raised in about 1725 is rendered extremely probable by 
the fact that the dormers in the present roof are exactly the same 
as those in Prince’s Court (Fig. 18), which are known to have 
been made at that date. Were there any doubt that this fourth 
gallery (the Queen’s Gallery, the Stone Gallery and the passage 
above it have already been called in turn “ the gallery ”) w.5 
built at this time, it would be dispelled by the charges of thc 
masons for 17oft. of plain plinth and facia, and 21oft. of coping «: d 
upper facia with moulding. The smaller length is exactly ; 

of the foundations of this building, round to where it joins « \¢ 
south-east “ pavilion”’ ; the larger, the length of the cornice 
line of the front and its two returns. 

By December, 1695, the work was complete.  T) 
received {80 for his ironwork, which must be the balustr. ic 
of the staircase, though Hayward had estimated for a woo: 
balustrade. Gabriel Cibber, who carved all the stonew 
received £287 for the stone vases on the pediment. 

This south front is one of the few pieces of purely dome: ic 
work certainly assignable to Wren. All his practice was 1 
connection with public buildings, to which category Hampi 1 
Court belongs rather than to the domestic class. The ins: ’- 
tion of thin barred sashes on the lower floor has impair. d 
this front, but, even so, the dignity and simplicity of the desi: 
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queen—Wren’s masterpiece at Greenwich for the disabled 
seamen whom she had been the foremost to succour. At 
Kensington, as soon as he had recovered from the mental and 
physical danger into which his bereavement threw him—that 
is, at the beginning of February, 1695—and perhaps in realisa- 
tion of her wishes, he build the beautiful south front, before 
which a German Emperor lately set a florid statue of this 
Prince of Orange. 

The date of this building has not previously been accurately 
ascertained. Mr. Law puts it vaguely at “ about 1693.” The 
definiteness of the building accounts gives to it a new signifi- 
cance. The sum of £5 10s. was paid for a pasteboard model, 
and £5 to Hawksmoor for an estimate. Nearly £2,000 worth of 
bricks was immediately required, and {104 worth of lime from 
Goodwin ; “ parts of the old building that may be kept ”’ were 
‘*shoared up.”’ Forty door-cases and £315 worth of “ boarding 
for ye gallery floor” were procured, the great staircase was 
remodelled—* 60 steps of staires with rail and baluster for 
the greate staire at 203. ye step, £60 ”’ were provided by Hayward, 
the carpenter, marble chimneypieces, costing £693, were paid 
for, and ‘17 windows of plate glass for ye King’s principal 
storey ”’ cost £425. There are only fourteen lights at present 
on the grand floor. But, if the roof of the low western wing 
beyond was flatter, the extra three would be accounted for by 





lions’; 12.—Pavilion containing Queen’s bed- 

room ; 12(a).—The King’s Closet ; 13.—Queen Mary’s Gallery ; 14.— 

The Green Cloth Offices. Demolished 1723 ; 15.—The King’s Gallery 

and Closets ; 16.—A block of apartments, built 1689-91; 17.—The 

brick portico; 18.—The timber portico; 19.—Offices, called ‘‘ the 

long building in the woodyard east of gateway.’’ Demolished 1723 
20.—Pantries and sculleries. Demolished 1723. 


are compelling. The beauty of plain surfaces, divided by nothing 
but four pilasters, two angle pilasters and a thin string-cours¢ 
of Portland stone, is surpassed in no other building. ‘The rang< 
contains the King’s Gallery and, lighted by its two easterl\ 
windows, the King’s Closet. The centre of the gallery is not, 
therefore, the centre of the range, and the position of the fireplace 
in the middle of the gallery can be seen from that of the wind 
vane on the roof which communicates with the painted dial 
in the chimneypiece immediately below it. 

Approaching the palace from the Green, the low (‘‘ timber ”’) 
portico is the first and one of the most delightful features that 
catches the eye. The belfry is another wholly charming piece 
of work, with the gate pediment and concave roof forming a 
perfect whole. Clock Court is considerably marred by the 
amorphous nineteenth century mass of the single storey entrance 
hall that now spoils its eastern end. The eastern buildings 
forming its north side were rebuilt between 1723 and 1726. 
A glance at the plan of 1716-17 (Fig. 14) will show the original 
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arrangement of the courts in that area. On June gth, 1725, 
however, the Commissioners of the Office of Works reported 
that the kitchen buildings (which looked, on the south, into 
Clock Court) were “ greatly exposed to the dangers of fire, 
and having been made out of old buildings, had by time and 
alteration become so weake that they cannot be repaired.” 
Already, since 1723, most of the buildings north of them had 
gone and two new courts had been built, one, Prince of Wales’s 
Court (Fig. 8), surrounded by a massive and simple arcade 
(Fig.9), the other (Princess’s Court) by an enclosed arcade of 
lighter design. 

The designer of these charming works has been assumed 
to be Kent. There is little likelihood, however, of his having 
done this work any more than the centre of the east front, as it 
is uncertain whether he was even in England at the date of the 
letter, 1718. Even by 1723 he had had no other experience 
of architectural design, and he did not join the Board of 
Works till Sir John Vanbrugh’s death in 1726. In 1718 
tat scamp ‘‘Mad” Benson was Surveyor General in the 
ace of Wren, whom he had displaced. His reign, though, 
as short, for in six months his incompetence was made apparent 
sewherc, and Sir Thomas Hewett succeeded him. Little is 
,own ot Hewett, who appears to have been in poor health, 

he soon ceased to attend the meetings of the Board, his 
ace being taken by Westby Gill, his deputy. The Board 
nsisted of Vanbrugh, surveyor of the Royal Gardens ; Nicolas 
ibois, a retired military engineer, master mason; and 
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Thomas Ripley, builder of the Admiralty and Wolterton Hall, 
master carpenter. The contemporary references to Ripley by 
Pope and others are out of all proportion to his known works 
that they could have seen, unless he designed anonymously, 
like Wren, as architect to the Office of Works. His post of 
master carpenter was in reference to his original trade. On 
external evidence, he seems a possible designer of the Georgian 
work at Kensington, with the exception of the additions to 
the main block, which we will discuss more fully next week. 
Turning to the work itself, there is the same heavy, but not 
unpleasing, bulkiness which characterises his known designs. 
We shall see, however, that there is reason to think all the 
alterations between 1718 and 1726 were made according to ore 
design, the authorship of which is at present undetermined. 
Between the completion of the King’s Gallery in 1695 
and the beginning of the decorations and alterations for George I 
in 1718, the orangery was the only addition of importance. 
and that will receive attention by itself in a subsequent article, 
It was built for Queen Anne, and is as closely associated with 
her reign here as the King’s Gallery with William and Mary. 
In that long apartment which he built as if in fulfilment of 
some dear whim of hers, he himself on a day in March, 1702, 
after his fall in Bushey Park, took a few paces to exercise 
himself, with which he was fatigued and fell asleep, but 
soon awoke in a fever. In another room he died, his hand 
in that of Bentinck, the companion of his stormy life as of his 
peaceful end. CHRISTOPHER [usseY. 


The state apartments will be described and illustrated in our two following issues. 


NAME THIS 


HOLE 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


LITTLE while ago Sir Charles Hyde invited his fellow- 
readers of CountRY LIFE to help him in the naming of 
a filly, and there were published in our correspondence 
columns a number of suggestions of varying ingenuity. 
This set me wondering whether one could invite sug- 
.estions for the names of holes on a golf course, but I am afraid 
t is not a parallel instance. The filly’s name is founded on 
ier ancestry, but the hole is named after its own features, which 
must therefore be seen by its god-parents. There are excep- 
‘ions. One of the best of the Gleneagles names is ‘‘ Braid’s 
rawest,”’ and it represents an effort of fancy which might have 
been made by some one who had never seen that tremendous 
thirteenth hole. Generally speaking, however, a good name for 
a golfing hole, a name that sticks and becomes a household 
word, is one founded on some simple and obvious association, 
and so is really easier to remember than a mere number. 

Take St. Andrews, for instance. The names of the holes 
have now in our ears a sacred and romantic sound. Yet, in 
fact, they are purely useful. There is more heather at the 
Heathery hole than anywhere else. The High hole 7s high ; 
the Hole o’ Cross is the hole where on that noblest of double 
greens the out-going and the in-coming battalions cross one 
another. And so it is with the End hole and the Road hole 
and the Corner of the Dyke and the Ginger Beer hole, though 
there is now no ginger beer to be got there. The name of the 
Cartgate hole, once, no doubt, as strictly practical as all the 
others, is falling into comparative disuse just because its meaning 
is not now obvious. To skip for a moment to another course. 
The Sea Hedrig at Prestwick has the most high-sounding and 
romantic of all names; but it is a common-sense, practical 
name, since the hedrig is, I believe, the place where the furrow 
turns. At any rate, it has something to do with ploughing. 

The names of the St. Andrews bunkers are really much 
more varied and picturesque than those of the holes. They 
represent pure flights of fancy or celebrate the memory of some 
ancient player, and for that very reason, charming though they 
are, they are less generally known and used. I have tried often 
to learn them all, for, though a Saxon, I am a very reverent one ; 
vet I get into the saddest tangle over some of them. 

At Hoylake, one of the very few courses in England where 
names are habitually used instead of numbers, most of the 
names arose because they were descriptive. The Far, the Long, 
the Rushes, the Telegraph, the Cop, to name just a few, all 
explain themselves. The Stand did so once, but the racecourse 
has long since departed and so people are beginning to forget 
that name. There are one or two exceptions, and they each 
exemplify a minor rule in the christening of holes. A name may 
stick if it be the name of a member of the club: for example, 
the Dowie and the Dun. Mountains always make good names : 
for example, the Alps at Hoylake and also at Prestwick ; 
the Himalayas at Prestwick, Cader at Aberdovey, Majuba at 
Burnham, and many others. Battles also make adhesive names. 
The old Bunker’s Hill at Felixstowe, now gone, alas, was a most 
felicitous one. Majuba combines hill and battle. So does 





Spion Kop, of which there are several instances. Oddly enough, 
we do not call our holes after our victories, but after our defeats: | 
suppose because they generally suggest disastrous rather than 
triumphant ideas. I have yet to hear of a hole called after any 
battle in the great war. Golf courses have many ridges. Is there 
anywhere a Vimy Ridge? The Salient, too, is a name that 
might have a golfing appropriateness. lor some time I dwelt 
in Macedon, over against a hill called ‘‘ 535,” on the top of which 
sat the Bulgarians. This, too, has a golfing sound; it makes a 
reasonably steady beginning for a medal round. I suppose, 
however, that modern war names would be too realistic and too 
horrible. 

When I was musing on this subject it chanced that I went 
down to Teignmouth and played on the new course there, a 
course that will some day be a very good one, for it is in heathery 
country perched on the top of Little Haldon Hill and has one 
of the most beautiful views in the world. All the holes there 
have been deliberately christened, and I should like to prophesy, 
according to my own rules, which will stick and which will be 
forgotten. I shall certainly rely on the permanence of ‘ Gipsy 
Corner ’’ for the fifth because it is the old local name and there 
are still gipsies. I did not see Mr. Petulengro, with his cart and 
his tent, only because he and his friends, not liking these golfing 
Gorgios, have moved a little farther down the woodside. Then 
there is ‘‘ The Dip,’’ not in the least a sparkling name in itself, but 
one descriptive of the eighth hole, where we drive into a depression 
and play our second up the farther slope. The Dip will remain. 
Next I come to two more ambitious names, for which | 
unhesitatingly prophesy oblivion. These are ‘‘ Dauntless’’ and 
‘Courageous ”’ respectively for the eleventh and twelfth. They 
are pleasant enough and have a flavour of Pilgrim’s Progress ; 
but we golfers are stodgy, prosaic people, and shall not be able to 
live up to them. Besides, we shall never be able to remember 
which is which. ‘‘ Courageous’ especially will not do, because 
there is such a much better natural and descriptive name crying 
out to be used. At this twelfth hole there is a carry of 16o0yds. 
over the most magnificent quarry that ever was seen. It is as 
fine in its way as the big bunker at the fourth at Westward Ho! 
or that noble pit at Ganton. Iam sure this hole must be ‘‘ The 
Quarry.” I should also like to prophesy as to the next hole. 
Some poetically minded person has called it ‘‘ Lone Pine,’’ and 
another irreverent-minded person has offered as an alternative 
the ‘‘Christmas Tree.’’ At the moment the poor tree is not 
big enough to live up to the more magnificent title, and besides, 
a mild joke is the very thing to make a name stick. I vote 
firmly for the Christmas Tree. Finally there is a most 
excellent and alarming short hole, also over the big quarry, 
called ‘“ Hell’s Mouth,”’ and that will stay because Heil is always 
popular, as St. Andrews bears witness with the bunker of that 
name, and Sandwich with Hades, and Hayling Island with a 
Burmese equivalent, which I cannot spell, for the place of 
eternal niblick shots. Now all that remains is for me to go back 
to Teignmouth in a little while, which I should very much like 
to do, and see if all my prophesies have turned out fallacious. 
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ROSES 


By E. H. Witson of the Arnold Arboretum. 


ERYBODY knows and 
everybody loves a rose. 
Usually when one speaks 
of roses the thoughts are 
of the modern rose— 
hybrid tea or hybrid perpetual, 
tea or pernetiana, rambler or 
rugosa hybrid—products of the 
untiring skill of enthusiasts in 
many lands—some, indeed, the 
culminating effort of decades, 
others the fruit of yesterday. 
Beautiful in form and colour, 
often richin delightful fragrance, 
they rank as queens and kings 
in gardens. To bring them to 
perfection nothing is spared. 
Special soil, special care and 
often special gardens are the 
portion of these favoured 
flowers. Wonderful is the mod- 
ern rose, yet its origin was 
humble and the height it has 
reached may be surpassed by 
others of which we know not. 
But my theme to-day is not 
the modern rose. Others may 
sing its praises, I tell of the 
wayside rose of distant lands. 
Of wild roses there are a great many species and these vary 
so much that no two authorities are agreed as to the number. 
They are found throughout the length and breadth of the Northern 
Hemisphere from near the Arctic Circle to the Tropic of Cancer. 
Some are diminutive shrubs, others vigorous rambling plants 
which climb to the tops of trees. Nearly all have the familiar 
leaf, prickle, five-petalled flowers, usually clustered, rarely 
solitary, and the characteristic hip or fruit. Their garden value 
depends largely upon their hardiness. Very few of the climbing 
sorts can withstand the rigours of our northern climate, but of 
the bush forms a great number are perfectly at home with us. 
Indeed, some think that the garden rose of the future so far as 
the colder parts of the world are concerned will be evolved by 
blending these perfectly hardy wildings with the toughest sorts 
of the modern rose. But apart from interesting possibilities 
many kinds of wild roses are well worth a place in our gardens. 
In point of fact their uses are much greater than is generally 
appreciated. All have beautiful flowers and many are extra- 
ordinarily floriferous. Some have fragrant blossoms and the 
colour is usually pure and refined. They can be grown without 
any special effort though none objects to good soil. Full exposure 
to sun and wind is essential. Pruning is not the elaborate 
business it is with the hybrid tea and others. All that is necessary 
is the cutting away of the old and worn-out canes and the 





ROSA RUBUS IN THE HEART OF CHINA. 





WAYSIDE PLANTING OF ROSA VIRGINIANA AT THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


shortening back of over-vizorous shoots so as to keep the plants 
within bounds. 

Wild roses may be used on pillars, fences, walls or on boulders 
to excellent effect. They should be given plenty of room and 
especially such sorts as the prairie rose (R. setigera), so well 
suited for grouping ; others like the Scotch rose (R. spinosissima) 
may be used in beds. For seashore gardens R. rugosa is one of 
the best of all plants. In Japan it is known as the Sea-tomato—a 
very apt name, when its natural habitat and its fruit are remem- 
bered. In the Arnold Arboretum the common seashore rose of 
New England (R. virginiana) is much used for planting between 
the side walks and the carriage drives. Borders about 5ft. 
wide and a i1ooyds. long are a feature and no plant could be 
more serviceable or effective. In June these strips are lit with 
thousands of soft rose-pink blossoms, in the autumn they are 
jewelled in countless numbers of scarlet hips, and throughout 
the winter and early spring the ruddy erect stems are cheery to 
look upon. No protection of any sort is required and this most 
pleasing plant is attractive at all seasons of the year. 

A wild rose of recent introduction that has captured garden 
lovers is R. Hugonis from the mountains of Central and Western 
China. At the moment it is easily the most popular species in 
America. The habit leaves nothing to be desired. The stems 
are ascending, with the outer ones arching gracefully to form a 





THE ARISTOCRAT OF ITS GROUP: ROSA SPINOSISSIMA ALTAICA. 
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rounded bush from 4ft. to 6ft. tall. It 
is among the earliest of roses to open its 
blossoms, and so freely are these borne as 
to transform the branches into sprays of 
flowers hiding the leaves, and the whole 
plant is a bouquet of soft yellow. The 
fruit is dark scarlet, ripens and, un- 
fortunately, falls early. In China it 
flourishes on rocky, semi-arid mountain 
slopes and valleys, revelling‘in good drain- 
age, hot summers and cold winters. Its 
history is interesting. It was discovered 
by a Welsh priest named Hugh Scallan 
attached to an Italian Mission, who sent 
a parcel of dried plants to the British 
Museum. When looking the material 
over the authorities noticed some rose 
hips and sent them to Kew Gardens. In 
course of time these vegetated and 
later when the plant flowered the rose was 
named R. Hugonis after its discoverer. 
Tiere is another yellow Chinese rose in 
cultivation named R. xanthina, with 
both single and double flowers, but this 
dves not appear to have taken so kindly 
to the Occident. At least I have never 
sen it doing justice to itself here as I 
hive in the gardens of Korea. 
From the remote and arid regions 
o Afghanistan the tableland of Central Asia came the charming 
Rk Ecae, a rose of rare beauty and perfect hardiness, with pale 
y low flowers and leaves with the fragrance of sweetbriar. 
T is is a shrub from 5ft. to 6ft. tall with many erect reddish 
s ms and neat shining foliage. As yet it is scarcely in the 
t ide, but when properly known all will want it. 





THE PERFECT WHITE FLOWER, ROSA HELEN. 


A century ago R. spinosissima in scores of varieties were 
grown under the name of Scotch roses. Like others they have 
largely disappeared from gardens in favour of the modern rose. 
This is a pity, for they are pleasing plants of supreme hardiness, 
pre-eminently suitable for the colder parts of the world. Asa 
class they are low, twiggy bushes from 2ft. to 5ft. tall, suckering 
freely and form masses of permanent 
character. They have white, pink, rose- 
red and yellow flowers and there used 
to be sorts with double flowers of varied 
hues. All are of good habit with small 
pleasing foliage and black fruits, and the 
fact that they are native of the coldest 
parts of Northern Europe, and Northern 
Asia attests their value to northern 
gardens. The aristocrat of the species 
is the variety R. altaica from the Altai 
mountains of Siberia. It is more vigor- 
ous and taller than its sisters, growing 
fully 6ft. tall with pure white flowers 
each 2ins. across, abundantly produced. 
A well known rose enthusiast in Chicago 
has aptly named it the Hardy Cherokee 
rose. Of hardy white roses it is my 
favourite and I know of none more 
worthy either as a specimen bush, for 
massing or for using as a hedge. No 
northern garden should be without it. 

Wild roses are plentiful in northern 
lands, but nowhere are they so abundant 
as in China, the land of flowers. Every- 
where, from sea level to mountain top, in 
that land roses luxuriate and in season 
the air is redolent with the fragrance 
of their myriad flowers. As I write, 
memory recalls delightful mornings and 
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ROSA GENTILIANA IS THE MOST HANDSOME OF THE MUSK ROSES, 


evenings in May and June when I have roamed through an Eden 
of Banksian, musk and other roses and drank my fill of fragrance 
from festooned bush and tree. And many a tear of cloth and 
flesh have I suffered from their prickles when gathering specimens 
to press or seeds to send home. ‘Tis good to have lived such 
memories, but better still to have been the fortunate means 
wherewith others can share the joys by growing in their gardens 
in the Occident some of the gems of far-off Western China. Ot 
wild roses it has been my privilege to add some twenty-five 
species to gardens. In England the one acclaimed above all others 
is R. Moyesii, which I culled from the austere borderland of 
China and Thibet and named after a missionary who welcomed m« 
with hospitality in 1903. The beauty of this rose is in the rich 
lustrous red shade of its flowers and its brilliant scarlet hips. 
I prefer to be ambiguous in reference to the colour since enthu- 
siasts have quarrelled over it and are still far from agreement. 
I am fully content that its worth and beauty have won their 
hearts. Vigorous, hardy, beautiful in foliage, flower and fruit, 
this wilding has in a critical field won the first-class certificate 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of London, than which there 
is no higher award. In the Arnold Arboretum this rose grows 
well, is perfectly hardy and fruits in perfection, but the dry, hot 
air of early summer dims the rich lustre of its flowers. 

In the garden at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, of J. Horace 
McFarland, the Editor of the American Annual, flourishes a 
particularly good form of R. setipoda, another of my finds in 
China and I do not envy any critic who speaks disparagingly of 
this rose when McFarland is within earshot. It is a strong grower 
with stems arching over and in season a cascade of rosy-red 
flowers followed by brilliant scarlet fruit. A related species with 
rich red flowers is R. bella, a dense compact shrub about 4ft. 
tall and as much in diameter and well worthy of its name. 

Two pleasing species with grey-green foliage and pure pink 
blossoms and orange-red fruits are R. Willmottiz and R. multi- 
bracteata. In the former the flowers are usually solitary, 
whereas in the latter they are normally clustered, otherwise 
they are much alike. 





ROSA SETIGERA, THE LAST OF THE WILD ROSES TO OPEN ITS BLOSSOMS, 
Photographs by permission of the Arnold Arboretum. 
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The original musk rose (R. moschata) appears to have been 
native of the Pyrenees, but has long been lost to cultivation and 
its name applied to a vigorous climbing rose (R. Brunonii), 
native of the Himalayas and of China, whose flowers also have 
the odour of musk. Of this type of rose there are half-a-dozen 
species, native of China and now in cultivation. The hardiest 
of all is R. Helene, named after my wife. This is a strong-growing 
plant that will make arching canes from 6ft. to 12ft. long and 
produces at the ends of short shoots large rounded clusters of 
pure white delightfully fragrant flowers to be followed by orange 
to red coloured fruits. The flowers, each about r}ins. in diameter, 
have conspicuous yellow anthers and are singularly beautiful. 
This rose grows fairly well in the Arnold Arboretum, but does 
much better on the limestone soil of Rochester Park, New York, 
where, in fact, it is not only hardy, but flourishes as on its native 
heath. Closely related but less hardy are R. rubus, with hairy 
leaves; R. Gentiliana, with larger flowers and lustrous green 
leaves, glaucous grey on the underside; and the robust R. Soulieana 
with grey stems, grey-green luxuriant foliage and cream-coloured 
flowers. 

Widespread in the warmer parts of the U.S.A. is the Cherokee 
rose (R. laevigata) and few who bask in the purity of its white- 
ness realise that it is merely a naturalised plant brought no 
one knows how or when from China, its real home. Throughout 
the warmer parts of China there is no more common woody 
plant than this rose, with its lustrous three-foliate leaves, large 
flowers and handsome hips. In Eastern China grows the 
Macartney rose (R. bracteata) which is also naturalised in the 
Southern States. The parents of the tea, monthly and polyantha 
roses are also Chinese, and the direct ancestors of the old Seven 
Sisters and Crimson Rambler are common, especially on the 
foreshores and banks of rivers. And lovely is this wilding 
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(R. multiflora var. cathayensis), with its large trusses of deep pure 
pink flowers with golden anthered stamens. Sprawling on the 
ground and over rocks, hugging other shrubs in warm embrace 
or forming of itself a compact bush 5ft. or 6ft. tall, it is in blossom 
ever graceful and beautiful, more so in fact than many a named 
garden form derived from it in Western gardens. It is per- 
fectly hardy in the Arnold Arboretum where it flowers freely 
each summer. 

The parents of our rambler (R. multiflora) and Wichuraian, 
rose (R. Wichuraiana) are essentially Japanese, though they a!s5 
grow in Southern Korea and possibly in coastal parts of Chi> 
Like other species of wild rose these plants are very variable 
a natural state and in the hands of the hybridist have been m 
prolific in results. The polished, shining leaves of R. Wichuraia }a 
and the large trusses of R. multiflora have blended well, and w: ) 
colour from the blood of the descendants of var. cathayen 
hybrid perpetuals and others, have given in recent years a n \ 
class of roses, without which gardens would be strangely inco - 
plete to-day. 

One ought to tell of many other wild roses—of the comm \ 
roses of Europe—the dog rose (R. canina), the sweetbriar 
FEglanteria), the Austrian briar (R. foetida), and many oth: 
but finality is not attempted. My theme may well end w  } 
mention of an American species, the prairie rose (R. setigera), © 9 
much neglected in this country, We grow it in the Arno | 
Arboretum in a bed of irregular shape, the old canes and wei k 
ones are cut out each year in the spring and the vigorous o::'5 
slightly shortened. In early July each year the plants aie 
ablaze with clusters of rosy pink blossoms. It flowers aft r 
other species are past which is an additional reason for its plave 
in every garden. Some have called it garish, but to me it is rig!it 
worthy of its native land and one of the loveliest of wild roses. 





NOVEMBER IN 


ITH those who dwell in towns, particularly large 

towns, the month of November bears an evil 

reputation. Rain, wind, frost and fog are all 

objectionable among streets; but in the open 

country they make the days a constant wonder of 
changing colour. Only occasionally in such a town as London, 
across the parks, can we catch a glimpse of what mystery sun 
through mist can make of bare branches. 

The rain has filled the marshes with wide lakes fringed 
with trees and pale reeds; grass causeways, on which sheep 
graze, stretch between the waters. The prevailing tone is 
vellow in all its shades: from the paleness of the reeds, through 
the warm brown of the upturned earth, to the red of the willows 
and the berries of the hawthorn. 


THE MARSHES 


On a clear day—and November has many in the country-— 
when the sun shines, the gold and red of the willow trees is 
intense, the poplars are as pale plumes against the sky, the 
flooded marshes are as blue as a summer sea; in their still 
waters the dark belts of trees and flocks of sheep are reflected—— 
and everywhere birds. So brilliant is the black sheen of the 
rook in the sun that, as he wheels in the air, it is difficult to 
distinguish him from the gull. Coveys of partridges rise sud- 
denly from the edge of the water. All along the margin of the 
flood are flocks of the smaller birds ; ever-restless pied wagtails 
pick their way among the floating weed ; starlings pursue their 
squabbling, chattering search for food, now among the sheep, 
now at the water’s edge; larks, as they fly from one feeding 
piace to another, give a ghost of their spring song; and over all 
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the plovers’ cry. Far across the water on a _ strip of 
still brilliant green grass a magpie walks majestically. Some 
dull looking little birds flutter up and down round him, 
yellowhammers, their heads retaining only a vestige of their 
spring glory. 

In the hedge of thorn trees that runs beside the path between 
the present lakes, wrens silently slip among the branches ;_ blue 
tits and great tits swing themselves on the twigs, and in the bare 
branches of a poplar a mistle-thrush utters his loud churning 
cry like the purring of some gigantic cat. Jays screech in a 
small copse on the rising ground ; here and there on the water a 
moorhen sails or rises without a sound from a ditch by the road 
as a cart passes; and lazily across the marsh flies a heron. 

Lying in a belt of poplars and willows, golden tinged with 
red, are cottages and barns, their old tiles and bricks again 
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golden and red, the clear coldness of the air making their colour 
purer, cleaner. Everywhere there is a_ strange silence, the 
characteristic of winter. The cries of the birds are less vigorous 
than in earlier autumn or spring, even the raucous voices of 
jay, crow, rook and seagull seem moderated. Everything is 
sleeping. Later, even in the silence of January, there is an ex- 
pectancy, a sense of readiness, as if at the first intimation of 
warmth all creation would burst into renewed life. But there 
is in this silence a quality, which is the very spirit of the time. 
A spirit of preparation, not cessation. 

After such a clear day as this, before the dusk has fallen, 
a cold, white moon rises. Blackbirds, uttering their loud alarm 
chuckle, fly suddenly from a hedge and continually from among 
the trees by the cottages there comes the shriek of a barn owl. 
This is November. IRENE CARLOS Dowson. 





THE FLAT-RACING SEASON OF 1924 


A REVIEW OF SOME 


v= LAT RACING for 1924 is dead. It may be said to 
; have expired in two places at the same moment—at 
v4 Manchester and at Lingfield Park. Only memories 
of it are very much alive, and the moment is, of course, 
opportune for some recall of the season’s features. 
» reviewer can find as many features as he wants. His diffi- 
ty is to limit them. After all, what are features? The 
cesses of certain individuals and horses, the failures of others, 
mere occurrences. They are things which are bound to 
ppen. Some must win as others must lose, and racing, of 
irse, would lose its character and its fascination for the million 
re it possible to tell the outcome of the great races, were horses, 
fact, less fallible than they are, and more machines than 
ations of flesh and blood, of special interest to the student of 
eeding. 
One would rightly, I think, describe as an outstanding feature 
e fact that practically throughout the year the going has been 
: {t for both training and racing purposes. It was brought about, 
course, by the very wet summer and autumn. One wonders 
hy form generally has been rather more dependable than when 
we have had a very dry summer. At least, the bookmakers 
ave been grumbling practically the whole time that they have 
been losing money, which, interpreted, I suppose, means that 
‘hey have not won quite so much as they have been accustomed 
todo. It might not be a wrong inference, therefore, to conclude 
that form on the whole is more reliable in soft than in hard 
conditions. Two, three and four years ago the most outrageous 
outsiders were winning the big races. We have had a few sur- 
prises in that connection in 1924, but to nothing like the same 
extent. I think of Charley’s Mount at 100 to 1 for the Cesare- 
witch, but I am sure she would not have started at anything 
like those odds had she not run ten days before in that misleading 
race at Nottingham. 

Never has the going at Ascot been better than this year, 
but here was an exception. Some of the results were startling, 
and never did the three year olds in particular run with less 
regard to form. If only the three year olds had been on a higher 
level I think form would have come out with much more con- 
sistency. And that leads me to placing on record an opinion 
I have long held: that the horses of that age were far from being 
a good lot, their standard probably being appreciably below that 
of the previous year. Again, we have the fact of no colt or filly 
being able to win more than one classic race. The fact is remark- 
able. Some years ago a distinguished horse would come along 
and gain what is known as Triple Crown honours. He would win 
the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby and St. Leger. During the 
war, when races were confined to Newmarket, we had Pommern, 
Gay Crusader and Gainsborough demonstrating consistency as 
well as efficiency. Consistency among the top class would seem 
to be a thing of the past. 

Plack, the winner of the One Thousand Guineas, failed to 
beat Straitlace for the Oaks, which, perhaps, was not surprising, 
though it meant the turning of the tables by Sir E. Hulton’s 
filly. Four times was Plack beaten, and two other races, both 
simple tasks, did she win. Straitlace was probably the most 
consistent of her age irrespective of sex. Eight times did she 
run, six times to win, once to be third when Plack and Mumtaz 
Mahal finished in front of her for the One Thousand Guineas, 
and once to be second, which was on the occasion of the humiliat- 
ing defeat inflicted on her at Hurst Park the other day by St. 
Germans. I do not think any colt or filly of his age would have 
beaten St. Germans over a mile and a half or more in the latter 
part of the autumn, so that, though the last defeat of Straitlace 
was humiliating in the sense that it was so complete, it may 
not have been so much to her discredit as it was to the credit 
of one that has strong claims to be regarded now as the best of 
his age, notwithstanding the memory of what Sansovino did to 
him in the Derby. 

The colts, however, have disappointed us most of all, if 
exception be made of St. Germans. Sansovino was not in the 
Two Thousand Guineas, and after he had won the Derby in 
extraordinarily brilliant fashion under the worst possible 
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conditions of going and weather he was hailed as one of the great 
ones of his time. He came to Ascot to maintain that status 
at the outset by winning, only to lose later in the meeting. 
Perhaps he should-not have been asked for a second ettort, 
though it is easy enough in racing to be so very wise after the 
event. At any rate, Sansovino would not have lost something 
of the glamour which he collected at Epsom. And he has not 
regained it. His progress just before the St. Leger was inter- 
rupted by some hock trouble and then by coughing, though 
he was sent to the post but without any degree of confidence in 
him. Bearing in mind what St. Germans has done since, it 
is surely a fair assumption that Sansovino is not entitled to be 
regarded beyond all possible doubt as the champion of the year. 
At least, there is some doubt on the point. | The question stands 
deferred until 1925, and all will hope that it may be settled, 
as it would were he and his rival to survive the ordeal of training 
and meet in such races as would leave no doubt in the matter 
of superiority. 

The first of the classic winners was Diophon, who won the 
Two Thousand Guineas by a head from Bright Knight. Having 
been about the best of the colts as a two year old, big things 
were naturally anticipated of one that had commenced his second 
season in such splendid fashion. Yet he could never win another 
race! He was hopelessly beaten in the Derby; he failed at 
Ascot, again at Goodwood, and twice more in the autumn, the 
last occasion being for the Cambridgeshire, for which he seemed 
to be fancied quite a lot. If we look at the winners of the Two 
Thousand Guineas since racing was resumed after the war it is 
perfectly astonishing how completely they failed afterwards 
to train on. An exception may, perhaps, be made of Craig an 
Eran, who won in 1921, as he was only beaten for the Derby 
by Humorist, and later won the Eclipse Stakes, though an 
unaccountable failure for the St. Leger. On the other hand, 
there was that bogey horse, The Panther, who won the Guineas 
in 1919 and later became the outstanding fiasco of the Derby. 
Tetratema was hopeless when it came to staying the Derby course, 
and though he was a fine “ speed ’’ horse he never had anything 
more to do with the taking of classic honours. St. Louis, who 
won in 1922, became a delusion and a snare to the many who 
hoped that he might be an exception judging by the ease of his 
win in the Newmarket race. He, too, was hopeless; and there 
followed another failure in Ellangowan, probably because a 
mile was as far as he cared to race over. Contemplating these 
things and the latest example of Diophon, the inference is dis- 
quieting, and in future will make us less trustful than ever of 
the form in the Two Thousand Guineas. 

The other classic winner of the year was Salmon Trout, who 
was capable of taking the St. Leger in rather dramatic fashion 
after the overdone Polyphontes had been beaten by Santorb, 
who at the same time beat himself. Polyphontes was probably 
a very good horse on the day when he won the Eclipse Stakes 
—the form with St. Germans tells us that—but the policy pursued 
with him had the effect of making him stale and unable to do 
himself justice later. The modern thoroughbred is so highly 
bred and so trained to the utmost limit that he simply cannot 
stand the strain of being over-raced. His nervous system 
will not stand the shock of it. Salmon Trout ran ten times, 
and for a classic winner it is strange that he should have only 
won three of those races. His besetting sin was inconsistency, 
though I have no doubt excuses can be advanced for him here 
and there. Still there is the uneven record to speak for itself. 
Bright Knight has not, I believe, been sound for some time, 
which partially excuses him, but when at his best I always 
understood there was little between him and St. Germans on 
their gallops at Manton. 

If we turn to the two year olds I suggest there is more cause 
for satisfaction. Until that last race at Hurst Park I do not 
recall there being so many unbeaten ones at the end of the 
season, but what Diomedes did in his latest exploit was to deprive 
Zionist, Loddington and Priory Park of the distinction of being 
unbeaten. Diomedes, of course, Saucy Sue and Picaroon remain 
in that category. This is not the occasion for going into an 
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analysis of the form of the first season horses, though one may 
express a hope that the consistency they have shown now may 
be still associated with them as three year olds. One interesting 
point may be commented on in passing. Diomedes, Saucy Sue 
and Picaroon had never been heard of at this time last year. 
The first named had cost only a matter of 200 guineas at the 
Dublin sales, and I daresay his buyer at the time would have been 
satisfied to know that the colt would prove able to win any sort 
of race. The other two were bred by their owners and of such 
you never hear anything like the discussion of those that cost big 
sums in the yearling sale ring. 

It is a reminder that the highest priced yearling of 1923, 
Joyous, by Gay Crusader, from the dam of Mumtaz Mahal, 
never saw a racecourse at all, and is now at Sir E. Hulton’s 
stud. She cost 6,800 guineas. Manna, who cost 6,300 guineas, 
is a winner and so is El Cacique, whose purchase price was 
5,000 guineas. But some of the Aga Khan’s high-priced ones 
have never been heard of since. Zionist cost ever so much less 
than a filly by Buchan from Panne and a colt by Swynford 
from Eos. Still there may be plenty of chances awaiting them. 
Solario, who cost Sir John Rutherford 3,500 guineas, may possibly 
be the big bargain of last year’s sales. At least he has won one 
good race and there was much merit in his second to Picaroon 
for the Middle Park Plate. He is a fine individual, and his 
owner is entitled to be quite hopeful about the big things of 
next year. 

Of the older horses we have Teresina as the biggest individual 
winner of stake money, chiefly by reason of her capture of the 
Jockey Club Stakes. Twelve Pointer and Pharos have added 
to their reputations beyond all question. With their far bigger 
opportunities of winning big stakes it is natural that three year 
olds should be the biggest winners. It is why Straitlace, who, 
in addition to the Oaks, won that very rich stake at Ascot, the 
‘* Coronation,” is on top with £17,964 won for Sir Edward Hulton. 
Polyphontes comes next with the Eclipse Stakes as his best win ; 
while Sansovino and Salmon Trout as classic winners, of course, 
take a conspicuous place. Picaroon has won most money of 
any two year old, and that (£8,249) in his only three races. 
They happened to include the valuable Imperial Produce Stakes 
at Kempton Park and the Middle Park Plate. Margeritta 
won more money than any other filly at her age, her most valuable 
race being the Queen Mary Stakes at Ascot. Son in Law, chiefly 
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through Straitlace, tops the winning sires list to the great joy 
of his owner, Sir Abe Bailey. Swynford comes next, thanks 
to the doings of Sansovino and St. Germans in particular. Per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about the sires is the conspicuous 
place occupied by that wonderful horse, now dead, Polymelys, 
Polyphontes credited him with £14,623, but the point is that he 
had eleven winners of twenty races. Son in Law most thorougiily 
deserves his championship, because he had twenty-one winn«rs 
of thirty-three races, which shows how well the favours on },js 
progeny were distributed. 

I come now to the owners, and must note the successes «.\d 
some conspicuous failures, if only to show the inexorable sw ig 
of the pendulum and how luck moves about in a way wh -h 
baffles. Yet there is one man who is always high up in the | st 
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in modern times. I refer to Lord Derby, who this year has ! 
won for him close on £40,000, following £40,388 when he wa 
the top last year, and £30,628 when very near the top in 1 
The Aga Khan takes first place, due chiefly to Diophon, Saln: jn 


Trout and Teresina, with the, very fine total of £45,357. is 
is really a very remarkable achievement when bearing in m:.id 
that he has only been racing in this country a short time. _{e 


first came into the list in 1922 with £13,733. Last year this hid 
been increased to £33,409. It means, of course, that his train 
Mr. R. C. Dawson, has shared in the successes, while the sai :e 
applies to the Hon. George Lambton as Lord Derby’s trai: 
We have Alec Taylor once more very high up in the trainc:’s 
list with close on £50,000 won in stakes. 

Again Lord Astor has done splendidly, even though lis 
total is below that of each of the three previous years. Where 
he is concerned, however, he has abundant cause to contemplate 
1925 with the utmost complacency. Lord Woolavington, after 
being at the top in 1922, did poorly in the following year, but 
he has made a decided move upwards. Mr. J. B. Joel is still 
deserted by fortune, and it is, indeed, strange to find his horses 
so incapable of winning in these times. 

I need only add in conclusion that after a long stay at the 
head of the list of winning jockeys, extending over a number of 
years, Donoghue has been relegated to third place, while the 
championship as it is called has been appropriated by Elliott, 
who is just emerging from his apprenticeship. It is a distinction 
most worthily won as the result of all round ability maintained 
at a consistently high level. PHILIPPOS, 





EVARISTO VALLE 


HEN we are introduced to the works of modern 

Spanish painters there is always the temptation 

to discover in them some reflection of the traditional 

tendencies of Spanish art as we know it from 

the study of Old Masters. And rightly so, for 
each nation expresses its own character in art. We may note 
international reactions and influences, but these are successful 
only when the foreign element is completely assimilated and made 
part of the national tradition. This has been the case in the 
art of Evaristo Vallé, who, though he studied in Paris, is on no 
account to be grouped with the French school of to-day. 
Nor is his nationalism like 
that of the modern Spanish 
painters of the realist and 
impressionist schools. He does 
not aim at reflecting the super- 
ficial local colour of his native 
land or at insisting too forcibly 
on the characteristic type of 
his countrymen. Indeed, it 
may appear to us northerners, 
who are wont to think of Spain 
as the home of sunshine and 
wild gaiety, something of a 
shock to find dreary rains and 
slaty skies in most of the paint- 
ings by Vallée exhibited at 
the Dorien Leigh Galleries, 
7, Cromwell Place, South Ken- 
sington. Not a ray of sunlight 
anywhere, no suggestion of 
the colour-splendour of a bull- 
fight ; the very carnival scenes 
are shrouded in greys and leave 
an impression of the poverty 
and weariness of everyday life 
which even the mad joy of the 
moment cannot altogether dis- 
pel. But is not all this nearer 
to the historical art of Spain 
than the tourists’ vision? We 
can trace in the art of Valle 
something of the austerity of 
Zurbaran ; we need only substi- 
tute a touch of eighteenth cen- 
tury lightness and frivolity, not 
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without its pang, for the heavy massiveness of form and 
seriousness of outlook of to-day, and his carnival and pastoral 
scenes will bear a considerable affinity to the paintings and 
etchings of Goya ; while his power to render recession and atmos- 
sphere with the very slightest gradations of tone proclaims his 
descent from Velazquez. 

Yet Evaristo Vallé is essentially a modern. Keenly inter- 
ested in problems of composition, he never fails to give 
satisfaction both in design and colour. It is his colour par- 
ticularly that distinguishes him from so many contemporary 
painters of similar tendencies. In his hands beauty of colour 
is never sacrificed for the sake 
of plasticity. Forms and space 
are kept in their right relatioi 
without the use of muddy tones 
in short, Vallé does not seen 
to follow the modern maxin 
responsible for so much _ ba 
painting, that technique is 0 
no importance. His metho 
of using oil paint is peculiar 
he lays it on very dry an 
thick on an absorbent canvas 
but the result is invariabl 
pleasant, something like thi 
quietness of an old tapestry 
He has the power of seein; 
beauty of colour everywhere— 
a blue gate against a ploughe: 
field, a dull pink dress ami 
green grass, even the slaty 
gleam of a wet coal-strewn 
path (in his two pictures ot 
coal miners) becomes a decora- 
tive feature in his work. ‘‘ The 
Fountain,’’ which we reproduce 
here, is perhaps the most lovely, 
both in choice of arrangement 
and colour, and it is to be hoped 
that at least one of this highly 
interesting artist’s works may 
be acquired for our new Gallery 
of Modern Foreign Art, for it 
is work of this kind that would 
make it a_ collection worth 
having. M. CHAMOT. 
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THE FLIES’ 


T is a few years now since scientific people awoke to the 
fact that they were unable to answer an apparently 
simple question as to the winter habits of certain insects. 
True that the case in point was that of one particular 
though all too common fly, the house fly, but the fact 
remains that nobody knew how or where it spent the winter. 
Many of us perhaps hardly realise that flies, whether butter- 
flies or house flies, bees or grasshoppers, must spend the winter 
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mewhere, and that they are to be found all around us in winter 

in summer—if only we knew where to look and what to look 
r. Winter for the insects, perhaps even more than for humanity, 

a time of barrenness and starvation unless suitable means 
e adopted for tiding over the lean winter months until the 
nnewed life and growth of spring-time bring forth fresh food 
ipplies and enable existence to be once more actively resumed. 
Vhat are some of the means adopted by different insect species 
yr thus tiding over the bad season ? Some few, as we ourselves 
0, prepare a snuy retreat with a goodly store of food laid up 
luring the time of plenty ; the honey bee and the ant will occur 
o everybody. Others less industrious adopt the simple expedient 
f sleeping through it. Many of our common butterflies, the 
fortoiseshells, Peacock, Red Admiral and Brimstone, thus 
sleep away the winter months, some of them, particularly the 
wo first mentioned, very frequently choosing our houses for 
that purpose. Even the delicate little Twenty-plume moth 
passes the winter in the perfect state. 

Insects, however, possess one very great advantage for this 
purpose, and that is that each one in its development passes 
through three or four distinct phases of existence, viz., cgg, 
larva, pupa (usually) and perfect insect. Two of 
these phases, the egg and the pupa, in any case 
involve a more or less prolonged period of rest, during 
which no food is taken and no energy expended in 
movement, and many of our insects take advantage 
of one or other of these phases as the period in their 
development best suited to survive the inclement 
months of winter. The eggs of the Vapourer moth 
clustered over the outside of the cocoon in which 
their mother passed her pupal state are familiar 
objects in winter even in our London parks and 
gardens, while those of the 
Lackey moth, arranged in 
a close set spiral round 
and round the twig of 
some fruit tree or hawthorn 
bush are searched for and 
destroyed by the gardener. 
As examples of those 
passing the winter in the 
pupal or chrysalis stage 
may be noted the three 
common white butterflies 
of our gardens, which 
seem to prefer some fence 
or wall, and there brave 
the rigours of winter with 
but a single band of thread 
round them, to hold them 
to their support rather 
than to protect them from 
the weather. 

Many insects, how- 
ever, find the larval stage 
preferable for wintering, 
some of them sleeping 
soundly throughout, 
others ready to wake up 
and feed during the spells 
of milder weather. Their 
habits in this respect are 
more or less dependent 
upon their food plant. 
Caterpillars, for instance, 


Eggs of Lackey Moth. which feed only' on 
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deciduous trees or shrubs, have no prospect of obtaining food 
in mild weather, and must perforce sleep throughout. Some 
of these do so fully exposed on the twigs of their food plant, 
as, for example, the caterpillars of the Emerald moths, 
while others construct for themselves some kind of shelter, 
either singly, as the young caterpillars of the Yellow-tail moth, 
each in its little double-shelled cocoon, or in colonies, as its 
near relative the Brown-tail moth, when the whole brood occupies 
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a common silken nest among the twigs. With some species 
they are still quite young when hibernating, as this habit of 
sleeping through the winter is called, ensues. The little cater- 
pillars of the gorgeous Silver-washed Fritillary on emerging from 
the egg devour their empty eggshell and at once enter upon 
hibernation ; very many feed for a while before commencing 
to hibernate, to recommence in the spring; while some few, 
such as the Fox moth, whose large rusty red, furry-coated 
larve may often be observed in hundreds on the heather in the 
autumn, have finished feeding before starting to hibernate, 
but do not spin their cocoons and pupate until spring is well 
advanced. Caterpillars that feed on grasses and other plants 
more or less procurable throughout the winter are much more 
apt to wake up in mild weather and will frequently perish if 
unable to find food. 

What is the stimulus that induces hibernation ? Cold it 
cannot be, since many insects take up their winter quarters 
and enter upon hibernation long before cold weather sets in. 
The Small Tortoiseshell butterfly, for example, emerges about 
the end of June and July, and some of them will at once seek 
out winter quarters and not wake up till the following spring, 
while others of the same brood, subject apparently 
to just the same influences, will mate and produce 
another brood emerging towards the end of August. 
These in turn will behave in precisely the same way, 
some at once beginning to hibernate while others 
mate and, in favourable seasons, produce yet a 
third brood. Neither does cold artificially applied 
induce hibernation, though it may induce torpidity, 
which is by no means the same thing. For similar 
reasons it cannot be lack of food that is the 
stimulating factor ; in fact, it seems to be the habit 
of the race, inherited from generations of their 
ancestors, that brings about hibernation, influencing 
some individuals before others. Once started, 
however, hibernation may be 
prolonged either by cold or 
by lack of food. It has been 
found that of two broods of 


growing plants of their food 
plant, in one case the plant 
died, and the caterpillars, 
unable to find food in the 
spring, continued to live for 
weeks after the others, whose 
food plant had lived but had 
been unable to make headway 
against their depredations, had 
all died ; the caterpillars once 
they had recommenced feeding 
were unable to survive sub- 
sequent starvation. 

Another feature about 
these hibernating insects is 
the tendency many of them 
show to congregate in large 
numbers for the purpose. The 
common little Two-Spot lady- 
bird will sometimes gather in 
immense numbers in one par- 
ticular house, or even in one 
room of that house. Many 
kinds of flies bearing consider- pyibernating Caterpillar 
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flies evince the same habit ; on birch twig. 











sometimes’ the 
swarms consist 
of one species 
only, while 
sometimes 
several species 
take part in their 
composition. 
Very fre- 
quently we find 
that the hiber- 
nating habit is 
confined to the 
females. Pair- 
ing in these cases 
takes place in 
the autumn, 
after which the 
males all die off. 
The queen wasp 
and humble bee 
are well known 
cases in point; 





Caterpillar of the Essex Emerald Moth, with the common 
small pieces of food plant attached, blending it gnat and mos- 
with its surroundings. quito hibernate 


in the same way. 
In other cases both sexes hibernate and pairing does not take 
place till the spring. The hibernating butterflies previously 
mentioned are examples of these; also some of the flies that 
form the large swarms spoken of above, though of other species 
in the swarms only females are to be found. 
linally, there are a few insects that only appear in the 
perfect state during the winter months. A well known example 
of these is the winter moth, an insect that will serve to illustrate 
another curious point, and that is that though the male has 
normal wings and is a very ordinary-looking little brown moth, 
the female has the merest vestiges of wings and looks like a 
spider rather than a moth. This is not an isolated case, but the 
same thing occurs in about a dozen different species belonging 
to at least four separate families of moths, so that the phenomenon 
cannot be explained by descent from a common ancestor. Hence 
there must be some reason why it is an advantage to these winter- 
appearing moths that their females should not be able to fly. 
Various suggestions have been made as to the reason for this: 
perhaps the most obvious being that they are so benumbed 
by cold that they have lost the power of flight, and so their 
wings have become aborted. But this surely should apply 
to the males as much as to the females! The inference seems 
to be that the wingless female is better able to find a suitable spot 
in which to deposit her eggs than a winged female would be; 
in other words, that a winged female would be apt to get away 
from or be unable to find such a spot. On this assumption a 
pretty theory has been put forward, that female moths select 
plants suitable for their progeny by scent; further, that in winter, 
when vegetation is dormant, no scent is given off, so that a 
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winged female 
cannot find a 
suitable food 
plant, whereas 
a wingless one 
emerging in 
close proximity 
to the plant on 
which she fed 
as a larva has 
less chance of 
wandering away 
from it. How- 
ever that may 
be, the fact 
remains that 
many of these 
winter moths 
have _wingless 
females, a 
phenomenon 
comparatively 
rare among the 
summer species, 
where obviously 
a different ex- 
planation must 
be sought. 

From one 
point of view 
this winglessness 
is a weak point 
in the life- 
history of the 
species. Many 
of these moths 
are serious 
orchard pests, 
and the gardener 
takes advantage 
of their lack of 
wings to catch 
them as_ they 
climb up the 
tree trunks by 
means of grease-bands placed round the trunks. Frequently, 
however, he does not put his bands in position until it is 
too late, and many of the females have already passed up; and, 
further, he frequently neglects to renew them sufficiently often 
for them to retain their stickiness. 

In the case of any insect pests, winter is the time of year 
when they are most at a disadvantage, so that an effective means 
of attacking them in winter, whatever stage of development 
they may be in, is strategically a great desideratum in waging 
war against them. Hence the importance of knowing just 
what they are doing in the winter. K. G. BLAIR. 





Female Vapourer Moth laying her eggs on the 
outside of her cocoon, where they will remain 
all the winter. 
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FRUIT GROWING IN THIS COUNTRY. 
To THE EpIrTor. 

Sir,—The editorial remarks in the last issue 

of Country LIFE relative to fruit growing are 


tion would be easy. 


he is helpless, but with co-operation competi- 
Apples can be graded 
and packed in this country as easily as abroad, and the farther East would take English fruit, 
and the writer can testify from experience that 


Australia, South Africa and New Zealand open 
to us. All the year round India, Ceylon, Egypt 


and be glad of it. The writer has spent time 


such that one would like to hear repeated such fruit is well received in our markets. enough in the eastern Tropics to know how 


from the house-tops. The Australian fruit 
merchants did well at Wembley. They might 


The difficulty, however, apart from the atten- 


an English apple would be regarded. South 








have done much better had their prices been 
more reasonable. A shilling for four not over- 
large apples is a high price, and works out at 
about sos. per bushel. Still 1 am not writing 
to complain of this, but to point out the remark- 
able circumstance that this old country had 
no such exhibit, and a visitor, while he might 
obtain colonial fruit, could not sample our 
native product. It does seem a pity that our 
fruit-growing industry did not put up an 
exhibit, commencing with strawberries, and 
continuing with cherries, plums, pears and 
apples. The fruit would doubtless have sold 
as readily as did the Australian apples and there 
would have been no difficulty in getting any 
quantity sent in daily, with prices ruling 
proportionately half what the Australian 
apples fetched. The cause of the omission is 
undoubtedly the same as that which has 
brought fruit growing into its present rather 
parlous condition, and that is entire lack of 
co-operation and organisation among the 
growers. It is a fact that up to now the fruit 
grower has allowed imported fruit to take the 
foremost place in our markets, and he philo- 
sophically agrees to take a lower price for his 
produce than he sees imported fruit sold for. 
Individually, he considers himself impotent 
against the organisation which packs and 
markets the imported apple. To a great extent 





tion required on the part of the grower, who 
is otherwise engaged at other work, is in pro- 
viding that constant supply of a suitable grade 
which the market demands if it is expected 
seriously to consider it. It is exactly on this 
point that the imported fruit scores. It is 
always available in its season, in bulk. It is 
obvious that until growers in this country 
pack and sell co-operatively they will not 
overcome this difficulty. The establishment 
of a grading and packing station in Cambridge- 
shire by the Ministry of Agriculture may, one 
hopes, prove the first of many others in fruit- 
growing districts. The heavy crops of fruit 
experienced in what are termed “ glut ” years 
are a bane to the grower. Prices generally drop 
to a level which necessitates a good deal of 
fruit being wasted. Growers generally declare 
that a half crop is more profitable to them than 
a full crop, and it seems curious to observe 
growers cultivating, spraying and otherwise 
treating their trees in the effort to get the best 
crop possible from them, while in the light 
of past experience they realise that if their 
efforts are seconded by a favourable season, 
their crop will fail to compensate them. Yet 
the overseas grower never fears a glut. If his 
crop is greater he exports more. Here, then, 
is the solution of the problem of gluts. Why 
should we not export? At the time our fruit 
begins to ripen we have the markets of 


Africa sends us, in perfect condition, such 
fragile fruit as peaches. She has successfully 
landed cherries here. It is therefore quite 
feasible for us to export not only apples and 
pears, but also cherries and plums which glut 
our markets more frequently than do apples. 
Our fruit is said to possess a softer and more 
tender skin than colonial fruit, and to be con- 
sequently less suitable for export. Is this 
really so? The writer, last year, sent a box of 
apples by ordinary parcels post to tropical 
Africa, with a request that it be opened, the 
contents examined and reported on, and then 
re-packed and returned. Three kinds of apples 
were sent. The parcel arrived back, with a 
report, after seven weeks. One apple reached 
its destination in a faulty condition. The 
remainder did the return journey, and were 
kept by me for weeks in perfect condition. 
This was by ordinary parcels post method of 
sending. Successfully to enter overseas trade 
in fruit, co-operation among growers, or, 
alternatively, Government assistance in the first 
instance, is necessary. The writer approached 
a steamship company which brings fruit to this 
country in specially equipped chambers to 
take a small consignment of five tons of apples 
to a port at which they called on the way out. 
They replied that their fruit chambers had a 
capacity of seventy tons and unless this space 
was taken, or paid for, they could not open 
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one. As the rate was over £10 per ton, it is 
clear that the individual grower is debarred from 
any experiments in this direction. There is, 
however, undoubtedly a market for a very large 
quantity of our English fruit if it is sought and 
attacked by a combination of strength and 
resource. As it appears likely that the British 
Empire Exhibition will be opened next year, 
one hopes that the home fruit growing industry 
will be adequately represented there and our fruit 
be sold to as large a number of visitors as 
possible. Its merits should be impressed on the 
overseas Visitors with a view to possible trade. 
To accomplish this very desirable beginning in 
the advertisement of a product which this 
old country can grow as well as any, we return 
again to the need of co-operation.—FRUuIT- 
GROWER. 

[This letter is commenting on a ‘‘ Country 
Note’ in our issue of November 8th. This 
subject is so important that we refer to it 
avain in the ‘“‘ Country Notes ” of this issue— 


Ep.] 
PROTECTION OF GREEN PLOVER. 
To THE EDITorR. 


1x,—I cannot see why green plover should 
. treated differently from any other bird of the 
ime species, as they are a very good bird 
th for sport and the table, and if they and 
eir eggs were properly protected in the 
yse season and the sale of their eggs forbidden, 
‘re is no reason why they should become 
ree any more than grouse or partridge. 
( f course, it is said that it does no harm to 
ke eggs that might be destroyed by farming 
erations, but their eggs are mostly taken 
people who have absolutely no right to 
em ; and if they could not sell them, it would 
away with the inducement to take them. 
here seem to be some persons who want 
protect certain more or less common birds 
‘ogether and can see no good in others, but 
ish to exterminate them. If it was not for 
oodpigeons, rooks and starlings, I do not 
iink I should have a leaf left on any of my 
ak trees, they would all be eaten by the oak 
ioth caterpillars. I had a woodpigeon killed 
n one occasion to see, and its crop was full of 
hese caterpillars and nothing else. If there 
were nothing to check their depredations, the 
irees would eventually die —MODERATION. 


SALMON SUNDAY. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Mystery obscures the origin of the obser- 
vance of “Salmon Sunday” on Paythorne 
Bridge, which crosses the Ribble a few miles 
before that river leaves the Yorkshire moorland 
district to pass into Lancashire. I know of 
only one book reference to ‘‘ Salmon Sunday,” 
and that may be found in “‘ The Game Fishes 
of the World,” by the late Dr. F. C. Holder, 
the celebrated American big-game fisher. 
Dr. Holder says, ‘‘ Among the quaint old 
customs that have come down to the present 
day is ‘ Salmon Sunday’ on Paythorne bridge, 
on the Ribble. It is an old custom for the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country to 
go on this bridge on a certain Sunday (about 
November 20) and spend the day there watching 
the last run of the salmon under the bridge. 
Thousands of people take part in this queer 
pilgrimage, to the delight of the inhabitants 
and the joy of the keeper of the neighbour- 
ing inn.” Salmon Sunday partakes in some 


LOOKING FOR SALMON 
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degree of the nature of a local feast. It is that 
Sunday which falls on or nearest to Novem- 
ber 20th. Unfortunately, the Ribble salmon 
have not yet been educated up to a due appre- 
ciation of this rule, with the consequence that 
frequently no fish is visible on that day. Still, 
the mere absence of the fish interposes no 
material obstacle in the way of some thou- 


sands of people staring over the parapet of 


HEREDITARY INSTINCTS iN DOGS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Your correspondent is indeed to be 
congratulated on her clever photograph of 
aterrier jumping. We witnessed an interesting 
example of hereditary habit a year or two ago. 
I brought from Wales a short-haired Welsh 
sheepdog puppy aged four weeks. We live 
in a suburb, and she never came in contac; 





IS IT A MUSICAL BOX? 


a bridge. There is no known reason why 
Paythorne Bridge should possess the exclusive 
rights in a world-famed institution. It is not 
an important bridge. It carries no main artery 
of traffic: it merely assists across the river a 
minor cross-country road that leads to nowhere 
in particular. The nearest village is a few miles 
away. For miles around the region is one de- 
voted to agricultural pursuits or abandoned to 
the wild of moorland desolation, sparsely 
dotted with farmhouses and tiny scattered 
hamlets. For 364 days Paythorne Bridge is 
dead—and buried—and then, for a few crowded 
hours of glorious life, it becomes a congested 
area before relapsing into obscurity to endure its 
next annual cycle of Cathay. For miles around, 
all roads lead to Paythorne Bridge. Afoot and 
awheel, in farmers’ gigs, in private motors, in 
densely populated ‘‘ charras,”’ from neighbour- 
ing villages and from the industrial towns of 
East Lancashire and West Yorkshire come the 
hadjis with Paythorne Bridge as their Mecca. 
From early morn to dewy eve constant streams 
trickle to and from the bridge, and every 
cottage within a radius of six miles has laid 
in a store of provisions, and has boiled hams, 
and has made pies in preparation for the in- 
vasion of their domestic privacy by hungry 
hordes of friends and relatives from a distance. 
When, by a piece of good luck, a heavy run 
of salmon synchronises with the orthodox 
date, the sight of big fish surging up the stream or 
rolling and wallowing in the shallows is a 
fascinating one: but one may make the pil- 
grimage many times without witnessing such a 
spectacle—W. CARTER PLATTS. 





FROM PAYTHORNE BRIDGE. 


with sheepdogs, or sheep. When she was 
a few months old we took her one day into a 
field where there are some fowl. She imme- 
diately rounded them up into one corner 
and sat down in front of them, triumphant. 
Not long afterwards a sturdy cockerel escaped 
from his pen. Pogo—as we called her—saw 
him and proceeded to put him back, which 
she did by pushing him with her chest, regard- 
less of his pecks, and very gently. Later she 
tried the same method on an escaped hen, 
not realising that she herself had grown taller, 
and the hen shot out between her legs, greatly 
to her surprise. I should be glad to know 
other readers’ experience of musical dogs. 
I have a large terrier (of curious ancestry) 
which is extraordinarily sensitive to sound. 
The whirr of a sewing machine makes her 
restless, but my typewriter drives her distracted. 
At the first click she leaps up, runs to the doot 
and cries, and if not Jet out immediately she 
‘scrabbles ”’ frantically at the woodwork. 
She even tried to run away one day when I 
picked up a black leather despatch case ; 
she evidently though it was my typewriter. 
When she discovered her mistake she came 
back. Bonza takes no notice of the gramophone 
or the loud speaker, but she adores piano- 
playing, and invariably sings to it. She 
usually begins her song with a little yawn, 
and sometimes sings when she is lying down 
apparently asleep. At other times she stands 
up and wags her tail the while. She has an 
extraordinary range, and her breath control 
is marvellous. If she happens to be upstairs 
when the music begins—say, on a bedroom 
door-mat—she will sometimes continue to lie 
there and sing softly to herself. At other 
times she trots off to the room where the piano 
is. This singing seems almost involuntary. 
When she first started to do it we dare not 
make a sound, as the least noise or movement 
“broke the spell.”” Now she does it more 
easily. Her mother (which, low be it spoken, 
is an Old English sheepdog) lives where there 
is no piano, and has not been tested, but 
Bonza’s_ half-brother, when a few months 
old, startled the passengers on a tram in which 
he was riding by bursting into song as a Boy 
Scouts’ band went by.—VeERA M. GREEN. 
THE KNOT’S PLUMAGE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In mid-September the knot, with all 
other waders, should be in its full winter plu- 
mage, but odd specimens are sometimes found 
later, with more or less trace of summer 
plumage showing, possibly due to some injury 
having retarded the moult or stopped it alto- 
gether. Such an one was shot on the Lancashire 
coast on October 2nd in almost full summer 
plumage. A medical post-mortem showed 
the bird to be suffering from a cancer on the 
liver, in all probability the reason for the bird 
not having moulted its summer garb.— 
H. W. RosiInson. 
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A NOTE ON MOTHS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The other night, while indulging in 
the gentle vice of reading in bed by candle- 
light, a large moth—I did not note its species— 
fluttered down to the table beside me. I watched 
it idly for a moment ; then I suddenly noticed, 
as the insect moved to a certain position, its 
curiously luminous eyes. They glowed, as 
an animal’s will do in the dark, only the moth’s 
eyes were a deep red, like living rubies. A 
minute or so later the poor moth annihilated 
itself in the candle flame. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether others have noticed this 
peculiarity of moths’ eyes. It is the first time 
that I have done so. Some time ago I found a 
moth whose wing had been injured by being 
jammed between the bars of a deck chair. 
Not knowing what else to do with it, since it 
could not fly and would, therefore, probably 
soon die, I placed it in a cardboard box, bored 
holes in the sides, and put a piece of glass 
over the top. At the bottom I placed a bit of 
damp moss, and fed the insect with a lump of 
sugar slightly wetted with water, sometimes 
varying this menu with brown sugar moistened 
with a drop or two of fruit juice. In this way 
I kept the moth alive for nine weeks. Every 
evening I let it out to crawl where it would, 
and it always came to my finger to feed on 
a drop of sweetened water, afterwards crawling 
up and down my arm until I grew tired and 
returned it to its box. I missed it very much 
when it died—it seemed like losing an interest- 
ing little friend.—DAPHNE STEWARD. 
WITH THE RUFFORD HUNT. 
To Tue Eprror. 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of George Lee, 
the veteran runner of the Rufford Hunt. He 





GIVING A VIEW HALLOA, 


is v.ewing the fox away at Kirton Wood, and, 
as you see, is using the backs of two plough 
horses for the purpose.—Howarp BarretTT. 


FISHING DAYS IN IRELAND. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s pleasant letter, 
“A Disaster on Derg,’ reminds me_ of 
some fishing days of my own in Ireland and 
especially of Mickey, our gillie. He was a 
short, stocky, little man about sixty, with a 
red, weather-beaten face, twinkling blue eves 
beneath bushy red eyebrows, a hook nose, and 
an extraordinarily genial expression. His clothes 
were lamentable, and we soon found out that 
his invariable practice was to gratify the desires 
of the inner man, rather than to trouble about 
the adornment of the outer. We were both 
taken with Mickey, and retained him without 
hesitation. Whether he was the best of gillies 
is very doubtful, though he had a wonderful 
flair for the right fly ; but, as an aid to general 
cheerfulness and optimism, I do not think he 
could be beaten. ‘‘ Ak,” he would say, as, 
buffeted by wind and rain, we drove by the 
river in an outside car, drawn, with a 
suspicion of disdain, by a high-stepping old 
white mare, ‘“‘many’s the time I’ve seen 
meself comin’ along this road of an evening 
with lashins of brown throut and white throut, 
too.”” When our first Sunday came round, we 
scarcely expected him to put in an appearance, 
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but there he was, after breakfast, in front of the 
coffee-room window. We lit our pipes as usual 
and went out to him. ‘‘ What about Mass ? ” 
we asked. ‘‘ Ah, shure, thin, if I miss, the 
sin’s your honours’,”’ was his immediate reply, 
and he busied himself with the rods. One 
peculiar habit of his used to amuse us. While 
he was perfectly ready, though unequipped with 
waders, to enter the water at any time, before 
doing so, he invariably turned up his white- 
lined corduroys above his boot-tops with the 
utmost care. This precaution having been 
taken, he would cheerfully wade in well above 
his knees. I had reached the stage when I 
could get out three flies moderately well, 
given a kindly wind, but Mickey at once insisted 
upon my adding another dropper. He pooh- 
poohed my feeble protests. For a time things 
went well enough, but when the wind shifted 
suddenly I at once achieved the worst tangle 
I had ever seen. Mickey paid for his tyranny 
by having to spend a good half-hour in un- 
ravelling it. I took a firm stand after this, and 
refused to fish with more than three flies. 
One day I was wading near mid-stream fishing 
under the far bank. Mickey was superin- 
tending from the high bank behind me. A good 
fish seized one of the droppers, and ran strongly 
up-stream. Seeing the rod bending a good deal, 
Mickey, I suppose, thought that I was into 
a four-pounder. ‘“ Keep that point up, sorr,” 
he yelled, ‘‘ stiddy wid him, now,stiddy!”’ He 
danced along the bank Like a lunatic. If I 
had been left to myself I could have managed 
perfectly well. But Mickey evidently thought 
not. I heard a splashing behind me, and there 
was the wretch stumbling out to my assistance ! 
He was well over his knees. ‘‘ Go aisy wid 
him, now, an’ take your time,’”’ he shouted. 
““Tam,”’ I roared back angrily. It was the fact. 
I was treating the fish—possibly a trout of 
14lb.—with great respect. ‘“‘ Get back, you 
idiot,” I yelled. But he came on. I moved 
further into the current, the fish being still well 
up-stream. Then, for some reason or other, 
the cast parted, and the fish was away. I 
addressed some sulphurous remarks to Mickey. 
“Has he left yez?”’ he inquired. ‘“ Left 
me? yes,” I said crossly, beginning to reel in, 
only to find that though “he ”’ had left me, 
Mickey was hooked in his corduroys, and I in 
my wading socks! I was speechless with 
impotent fury, as we waded out locked together 
like Siamese twins.—ANsLow LINGARD. 
ST. CATHERINE’S DAY. 
To THS EDITOR. 
Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me if St. 
Catherine’s Day celebrations have entirely 
died out all over the country ? I find that a 
number of curious customs once obtained, and 
the patron saint was apparently confused in 
the popular mind with her namesake, Queen 
of Henry VIII, not the unhappy Catherine 
Howard, but the intrepid sixth wife, who 
managed to outlive him. According to a 
correspondent in Notes and Queries, the lace- 
making districts of Northamptonshire and 
Bedfordshire were accustomed to processions 
of girls from the workhouses, who looked upon 
St. Catherine as their patron, their chief 
employment being spinning. At Peterborough 
the Master joined the procession, the girls were 
in white with scarlet ribbons, and the youngest 
was called Queen and wore a crown. They 
begged for money at the leading houses, and 
sang a quaint ballad of many verses : 
“* Here comes Queen Catherine, as fine as 
any queen, 
With a coach and six horses a coming to 
be seen. 
All you that want employment, though 
spinning is but small, 
Come list, and don’t stand still, but go 
and work for all.” 
The refrain ran :— 
“And a spinning we will go, will go, will 
go.” 
Catherine Parr was a Northamptonshire woman, 
and tradition declares that in a time of bad 
trade she burnt all her lace, and gave orders 
that new should be made for her. The ladies 
of the Court followed her example, and so 
good times resulted.—FEDDEN TINDALL. 





CLIMBING IN UGANDA. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph which 
I have taken of a native of the Watwa tribe 
in Uganda climbing a tree fully 5oft. in height 
in order to get honey. These natives are a 
species of dwarf and are wonderful tree climbers. 
A spear is carried in the mouth to break down 
the branch on which the hive is. The length 
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IN SEARCH OF HONEY. 


of the spear enables the climber to break down 
the branch without getting too near the bees, 
—E. ELLior. 


AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,—The present parish church at Bradford- 
on-Avon stands on the river bank just below 
the famous old Saxon church. It is a spacious 
and beautiful building, begun in the twelfth 
century and _ still containing much of the 
original structure. On the east wall of the 
north transept is placed an exquisite fragment 
of stone carving, the upper part of the effigy 
of a lady in the costume of the second part of 
the thirteenth century and wearing a wimpled 
headdress. The hands are folded as if in 
prayer, but the eyes of the charming face are 
open and turn upon one with an arresting gaze. 
A framed sketch and description of the effigy 
has been hung on the wall beside her. From 
this one learnt that the figure was discovered 
in a broken state during the restoration of 
the church in 1862, when this upper part was 
rescued and subsequently placed in its present 
position. The identity of the figure is not 
known, but it is suggested that it may be 
Agnes de Aula, whose husband, Reginald de 
Aula, died in the year 1250. A further note 
comments on the rarity of female effigies of 
this period and mentions one to be found in 
Westminster Abbey of Aveline, Countess of 
Lancaster. Speculation lingers vainly upon this 
unknown lady.—M. T. PoLiitr 


THE LADY OF THE WIMPLE. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


UTILISING UNDERWOOD GROWTH. 


OME weeks ago an appointment in the Midlands led me 
to make that early journey to and across town which 
is part of life’s weary habit to the clerk, the salesman 
and other private soldiers in London’s activities. The 
air was heavy with mist, overhead were murky accumu- 

lations from many fires being lighted and in one’s nostrils pun- 

ent flavours of the distilled components of firewood and coal. 
A ’bus-top journey from one terminus to another offered plentiful 
opportunity for sampling the smells and verifying their origin. 
Joyful was the anticipation of being quickly drawn out of the 
artificial twilight and again breathing pure air mixed only with 
globules of pure water. As the train glided easily through 
beautiful country my mind pondered on the necessity of this 
daily suffocation, while memory recalled the many and learned 
ssays which one has read on the subject. And yet, surely, 
- one of them has named an easily available remedy by which 
a .oteworthy proportion of the trouble could be prevented. A 
certain early period of my life was spent in France, where fires 
were regularly kindled with the aid of charcoal—just a handful 
of shavings, a small shovelful of charcoal, with the true coal piled 
around rather than above; and, behold, in a few minutes a 
gl,wing nucleus of incandescence, this being produced, prac- 
tially speaking, without the emission of those wreaths of smoke 
w ich form the mast-head flag of the early-rising maid-servant. 
C arcoal, an almost unknown commodity in England, could be 
p oduced in unlimited quantities. Our tangled coppices are 
n zlected for want of a market for their produce. We grow 
e ough peasticks for about ten Englands and as great a surplus 
o. bean-sticks. Hop poles are a thing of the past, having given 
v.y to geometrical avenues of posts, wire and string. Woven 
y 00d sheep hurdles have been largely superseded, garden besoms 
r main, but the trade does not boom. Charcoal, if in demand, 
culd surely be produced under economic conditions, bulky and 
h avy brushwood being convertible on the spot into, say, one- 
fi.th the weight of combustible ingredient, easily handled, and in 
s cks cheaply transportable to urban districts. In Country LIFE 
of May 20th, 1905, we have a description of charcoal burning 
oa the western side of Windermere, this in the interests of 
lecal ironworks, and doubtless there have been other references 
since. At the moment the condition of many of our woods, 
forests and coverts is such as to make one weep, all for want of a 
commercial use for the product of thousands of acres of virtually 
irreclaimable land. The need of the moment seems to be a 
practical testing of the possibilities of charcoal. 


A NEGLECTED PHEASANT COVERT. 


By way of illustration let us take the case of what for 
politeness’ sake must be termed a pheasant covert. Its area 
is several hundred acres and it forms part of a noble domain, in 
prime condition so far as the arable land is concerned but aban- 
doned and neglected as regards its woodlands. Under the head 
of taxation one accounts for the loss of revenue which previously 
maintained such estates, the present grade of income and super- 
tax being held mainly responsible. Probably more serious 
still are the cumulative effects of death duty, because each suc- 
cessive passing of the owner bleeds the property of its vitalising 
capital, so that only the carcass remains. These and other 
influences are reflected in the condition of the wood under notice. 
It was wildly beautiful, but lacked true natural effect. Trees 
had been felled promiscuously and their trimmings piled in 
untidy heaps, where they had been left to rot, meanwhile forming 
a sanctuary for vermin and secure lurking places for pheasants 
and rabbits on shooting occasions. Where long-ago clearing 
had permitted new saplings to spring up from ancient stubs 
no effort had been made to specialise on the promising shoots, 
deformed and branching stems competing with those of lance- 
like straightness. Throughout was a sense of unhealthy shade 
and dampness, tangle jostling with tangle so that no beater could 
follow a true course nor carry all before him. Beautiful yews 
trailed their branches over an immense radius, so that few would 
care to penetrate and none have time to disturb the skulkers. 
Of open spaces letting in the sun there were few indeed, while 
the magpies and jays chattering overhead were assured of im- 
penetrable nesting sites. Such rides as were fairly open were so 
encumbered on their margins with blackberry and other scrub, 
not to forget the aforesaid heaps of rotting cord-wood, that 
effective measures against the rabbit population would be 
difficult to organise. Such a wood, so kept, is indeed an eyesore, 
yet with many others in like condition it is a product of recently 
imposed burdens on a species of property unable to survive 
the strain. 


RETRIEVER TRIALS AT WEST GRINSTEAD. 


The Southern Counties Dog League held its retriever trials 
for dogs of all ages at West Grinstead Park, the fine shooting 
domain of Mr. J. P. Hornung, on the 18th inst. This was one 
of London’s fog occasions when high barometer conditions were 
associated with a white frost. The country was blanketed in 
mist of gradually increasing dampness, this due to elevation of 


temperature, so that no relief was experienced as the day advanced. 
These conditions are interesting, inasmuch as nobody could recall 
an occasion when scent was worse. All the shooting arrange- 
ments were perfectly managed. Pheasants were plentiful and 
widely distributed, hares as abundant as could be wished for and 
sitting-out rabbits sufficiently in evidence to test steadiness. 
Greatest pleasure of all a duck flight was provided, reminding on: 
of old times. These had apparently been fed on a hill, so that 
piecemeal disturbance brought them down to the ponds where 
the guns were waiting. Surprised at finding their stronghold 
lined with gunners they circled around at an ever-increasing 


altitude which put a fine test on the team of guns, Mr. J. G. 
Millais being among those who managed to pull them out of the 
sky. The morning was mainly devoted to pheasant drives, 


the guns standing in the open and dropping the birds in places 
where previous good training on the part of the dogs and present 
handling ability by their masters were alike tested. A nice field 
of clover was next walked, the line observing exemplary straight- 
ness, a move being then made to some extensive bracken patches 
in the park, where just the right amount of shooting was provided. 
In the afternoon were the ducks and more walking, the only 
defect being that the red flag, which ordered the spectators’ 
movements, followed the line up too closely. 


THE AWARDS. 


The judges had a difficult task to perform. Conditions of 
scent limited the possibility of those clever bits of retrieving 
which, seemingly of necessity, are more prevalent at ordinary 
shooting parties than when an assembly of notable animals are 
competing for a stake. Ability to send a dog out to a marked 
position, its perseverance in making good its ground as it advances 
and the comprehensiveness of the search made were the prime 
qualities noted and governing the award. The game may not 
have been difficult to find, but the fact of finding it and bringing 
it back in good style was the best that could be expected on 
such an occasion. There were plenty of water obstacles and 
these as a rule were crossed with sufficient willingness. As the 
afternoon advanced there was evidence of little to choose among 
nearly half-a-dozen of the fifteen competitors, but ultimately 
Mr. Sprake’s labrador bitch Wallop Dodie was awarded first 
prize, Mrs. Quintin Dick’s Balmuto Jock second, and Mr. W. C. 
Brunt’s Stonehaven Taft third. Reserve went to Mr. H. S. 
Horne’s Baron of Bryntanat. There were no fewer than five 
certificates of merit, including one to Mrs. Charlesworth’s Nor- 
anby Curfew, a golden retriever and the only non-labrador in the 
stake. Though these trials cannot be set up as in any way out 
of the ordinary they exemplify the excellent service performed 
by all such public tests, in that they demonstrate to a large 
body of spectators what good dog-work is and how unnecessary 
the annoyance on shooting days of unmanageable and ill-broken 
animals. From spectators a little charity must be expected in 
return. They must not assume that the standard of shooting 
in evidence is the ordinary form of the party of much distracted 
gunners, likewise they must recognise that any four of the dogs 
present would probably do the retrieving better than the whole 
pack. Finally, they must not underestimate the handicap of 
their presence. 

CHOICE SPORTING PICTURES, 

In the course of a visit which I paid to the Vicars Galleries 
in Old Bond Street, to view Mr. J. C. Harrison’s studies of game 
birds and wild fowl, the first proofs were shown me of three 
coloured reproductions of mallard, wigeon and teal subjects. 
Placed side by side with the originals they appear to have lost 
nothing in the process. They constitute a charming group of 
pictures, and at four guineas the set, or rather more separately, 
form a pleasant reminder of days spent on the marshlands. 


CURIOUS MISHAP TO A PHEASANT. 


A keeper writes: ‘“‘ On going my rounds one afternoon in 
October I found the pheasants in a state of alarm. Thinking, 
perhaps, that a fox or vermin was about I stood quiet for a 
few minutes and soon heard a pheasant fluttering quite near. 
On going to the spot I found a young cock had become fixed 
behind the wings in the fork of a hazel stem at a level about a 
foot off the ground. When released he seemed none the worse. 


GAME FARM _ INSPECTION 


It has been pointed out to me that the reference in my 
notes in CouNTRY LIFE issue of October 18th to the scheme for 
co-operative pheasant egg supply needs amendment as regards 
the procedure whereby an inspector was appointed to visit and 
report on game farms. Actually, the game farmers did not 
appoint their own inspector, but invited the Editor of the /*7eld 
in his free and unfettered discretion, to undertake the work 
through the medium of one acting on his behalf. Mr. Eric 
Parker, shooting editor of that paper, was thus appointed, 
and there must be many who will have judged from his writings 
long since how fully he has grasped the intricacies of this 
fascinating vocation. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


DEMAND FOR TOWN HOUSES 


HE amount realised in private ne- 

gotiation this week considerably ex- 

ceeds the quite satisfactory total 

recorded under the hammer, and 

not a few of the transactions precede, 

follow soon after, or _ practically 
synchronise with the auctions which have been 
notified in these columns. There is no lack 
of enterprise in fixing approximate dates for 
sales to be held next month and early next 
year, and some first-rate estates will then be 
dealt with. 

The brightest spot in the London market 
is the strong demand for Town houses, and 
the ease with which Mayfair and other resi- 
dences in the most fashionable localities, are 
disposed of. In marked contrast with what 
happened after the General Election in 1923, 
the requirements of new Members of Parlia- 
ment for London houses, or properties in 
their constituencies in country districts, are 
contributing an appreciable amount of business 
to some agents’ offices. Contracts are in a 
fair way to be signed respecting the accommo- 
dation required by Members, and there are, 
of course, the customary offers of houses 
which are suggested as being suitable for 
them. 


HAMPTON COURT, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
SOLD. 
"THE HON. MRS. DEVEREUX has bought 
the Herefordshire seat, Hampton Court, 
with a large acreage. The early history of the 
estate shows associations with the Devereux, 
Earls of Essex, and Devereux, Viscounts 
Hereford. Henry IV gave it to Sir Rowland 
Lenthall. The Coningsby connection with the 
seat is commemorated in the mansion. It is 
a very famous estate with a fascinating history. 
Hawkstone is about to be sold by auction in 
lots by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. The 
Shropshire mansion in the Italian style, and 
1,100 acres, including the park with its famous 
Hawk Lake, a broad and lovely sheet of water 
50 acres in area and two miles long, and the 
sandstone cliff from which as many as thirteen 
counties have been descried, are thus coming 
under the hammer. Hawkstone is a very stately 
and well proportioned mansion, with many 
grand apartments. When the Hon. W. T. 
and the Hon. R. G. Whiteley had the property 
put up for sale in 1915 it comprised 5,840 acres, 
with a rent roll of over £8,300 a year. In 
June, 1774, Dr. Johnson with the Thrales 
visited Hawkstone, and he entered in his diary 
that **‘ Miss Hill (daughter of the owner) showed 
the whole succession of wonders with great 
civility. He that mounts the precipices at 
Hawkstone wonders how he came thither, 
and doubts how he shall return. His walk 
is an adventure, and his departure an escape. 
Above is inaccessible altitude, below is horrible 
profundity.”” Finding the walk from Fleet 
Street to Clerkenwell Gate usually fatiguing 
enough, “the great lexicographer ’’ recorded 
that the inspection of the estate was ‘‘ somewhat 
laborious,” but that he saw a Roman en- 
campment called Burgh Walls, the Red 
Castle, linked by legend to King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table, Druid 
temples, Roman copper mines, and caves and 
grottoes,. 


SHIPLAKE COURT SALE. 

~ KILL and capital were lavishly expended 

in the erection of Shiplake Court, Oxford- 
shire, which was designed by the late Sit 
Ernest George, R.A. It was built in 1889 
in the Tudor style, of red brick with stone 
mullioned windows and stone slab roof, on a 
site 20oft. above sea level, and on arches so 
as to secure absolute protection against damp- 
ness. It faces south, overlooking the Thames 
towards Berkshire, the landscape between 
Sonning and Wargrave and the wooded country 
beyond. English oak was used in its construc- 
tion, and Mr. Starkie Gardner designed and 
wrought the metal-work. With 333 acres the 
house has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Simmons and Sons. 

Long Walk House, Windsor, has been sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, and 
Mr. W. B. Mason. 

Hatley Park’s outlying portions, some 
1,235 acres, are to be submitted early next 
year by the Hanover Square firm in conjunction 
with Mr. S. V. Ekins. It lies on the border 
of Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire. 


Edgware land is coming into the market, 
and, though prices are already very much 
higher than they were even a year ago, they are 
still far below what they may be expected to 
reach in the near future. Experience at Golders 
Green shows the sort of increment that is 
likely to result from the growth of a new suburb 
around the “ tube ” terminus, and the upward 
trend of value is sure to be assisted by the 
formation of arterial roads in the north of the 
parish. The point is mentioned because 
the purchase of land in that district forms a 
first-rate investment, with no necessarily long 
“lock-up ”’ of capital. Stoneyfields estate 
of over 80 acres will be sold, at Hanover Square 
on December 3rd, by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Joshua Baker, Cooke and Standen, as a whole 
or in eleven lots. 


MAYFAIR MANSIONS. 


SIR EDWARD HULTON is the buyer from 

a client of Messrs. Collins and Collins of 
the important mansion, situated between 
Grosvenor Square and Park Lane, No. 50, 
Upper Brook Street, a fine stone-fronted modern 
residence with white marble staircase. Sir 
Edward Hulton’s late residence, No. 51, Great 
Cumberland Place, Messrs. Collins and Collins 
are offering by auction on December roth. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
sold the Howard de Walden lease of 45, Portland 
Place, Messrs. Alfred Savili and Sons being 
concerned for the purchasers. ‘The Hanover 
Square firm has also disposed of No. 16a, New 
Cavendish Street, and sold the freehold, No. 
173, Half Moon Lane, Dulwich. They have, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons, let furnished to Mr. Ogden P. Letch- 
worth Sir Pomeroy Burton’s town residence, 
No. 52, Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 

Mrs. Claude Watney has_ purchased 
No. 14, Grosvenor Street, through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. Messrs. Arber, 
Rutter, Waghorn and Brown were concerned 
for the vendor. ‘The Hanover Square firm 
will offer the Westminster lease of No. 38, 
Grosvenor Place early next year, and they have 
sold the freehold, No. 40, Ennismore Gardens, 
Kensington, and a freehold site in Chelsea 
to Mr. Eric Burt, who will build a ‘ period ”’ 
residence there. 


CHYVERTON PRIVATELY BOUGHT. 

(CCHYVERTON and 236 acres of park and 

woods, referred to in the Estate Market page 
of October 18th as near Trerice, Newquay, 
another estate with an old and fine residence 
sold by them, has been privately disposed of 
by Messrs. Wilson and Co., so that the auction 
next week will be unnecessary. 

Oatlands Lodge and 20 acres at Weybridge 
have been sold by Messrs.Goddard and Smith 
for £5,500. The grotto was mentioned in 
these columns last week. 

The Manor House, Rodbourne Cheney, 
Swindon, and 2 acres ; The Grange, Eastbury, 
and 119 acres; and other properties, among 
them Hightown, a freehold racing establish- 
ment of 17 acres, sold in conjunction with 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, are in the 
current list of transactions effected by Messrs. 
Thake and Paginton, with many smaller houses 
in the neighbourhood of Newbury. Redpits, 
Cookham Dean, a freehold with garage and 
nearly 2 acres, has been sold by Messrs. 
Nicholas. 

The Croft, Ropley, a freehold property 
with 10 acres, recently submitted by Messrs. 
Harding and Harding, has been sold by them 
privately. 

Heywood House, Westbury, Wiltshire, 
the house in the Tudor style with 225 acres, 
announced as for sale by Messrs. Harrods, 
Limited, on December 2nd, will be dealt with 
instead on December 8th; and the Brompton 
Road agents, informing us of the new date of 
auction, add that it will be at Trowbridge 
as at first arranged. 

Since their recent sale, Messrs. Fox and 
Sons have sold the country residence known 
as Millbrook House, Castle Cary, Somerset, 
and St. Catherine, Bishopstoke, both of which 
were withdrawn under the hammer. 

The auction of Wyphurst, Cranleigh, took 
place at Guildford. Of thirty-nine lots 
offered by Messrs. Whatley, Hill and Co,, 
Lot 1 was withdrawn at £19,500, and is for 
sale at £20,000. The remaining lots, except 
five of them, realised £24,070. 


THE TRINITY COLLEGE PURCHAs!:. 


HE authorities of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, have been besieged with enquiries 
since the announcement in these columns 
of their private purchase of the Stapleford anq 
Carlton-le-Moorland sections of Lord Mi dle. 
ton’s Newark estates. They have replic. to 
enquirers that the transaction is by wa- of 
investment, and that no alteration of any ‘ind 
is contemplated in the management of the 
property as agricultural land. The intim jon 
seems to lend emphasis to what was suger ted 
last week in the Estate Market page, th ; it 
is significant and encouraging to find a er. 
petual corporation of the character of a ( .m- 
bridge college putting a large sum into | orj- 
cultural land. 

When the Universities and Colleges | ave 
been selling land, the moral has been regarded 
as this: that these bodies having at (eir 
service the best expert advice and hav ng, 
necessarily, to take a long view of the matier, 
private owners should consider the import 
of the policy adopted. It must be equally 
worthy of consideration when we find tiliese 
bodies buying instead of selling, and the more 
so seeing that, when the question of the future 
policy of the Universities was under expert 
review a year or two ago, the Report of the 
Royal Commission referred to sales and lettings 
of land, but appeared to cantemplate that 
future purchases of land by collegiate authori- 
ties would be mainly restricted to cases where 
areas were required for use as _ instruction 
centres. Trinity College has entered the market 
as a buyer of farms for investment. 


MARESFIELD PARK TO BE SOLD. 


ALEXANDER, PRINCE MUNSTER, of 

Derneberg-Hanover, formerly held Mares- 
field Park, Sussex, and it was sold by the Public 
Trustee as custodian under the Trading with 
the Enemy (Amendment) Act, 1914. The 
mansion and appurtenant land will be sub- 
mitted early in the coming year by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., who have this week, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Brackett and Sons, 
completed the sale in over 100 lots of 1,140 acres 
of the outlying portions of the estate. Com 
petition for all the land has been of an extra- 
ordinarily keen character, and if they had had 
it to sell the Tunbridge Wells and Mount Street 
agents could have disposed of double the acreage 
that has been dealt with. 

An extensive estate at St. Albans, known 
as Marshalswick, 180 acres, has changed 
hands through the agency of Messrs. Squire, 
Herbert and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
Stimpson, Lock and Vince. The estate is being 
laid out in plots, and the mansion with 18 acres 
is for re-sale at a moderate figure. 


NEWTON FERRERS FURNITURE. 


NTR. THURSTAN COLLINS’S executors 
*“"" have directed Messrs. Norfolk and Prior 
and Messrs. Button and Mutton to begin tl 
auction next Monday (December rst) of thi 
furniture at Newton Ferrers, near Plymouth. 
The catalogue comprises a valuable collectio 
of historical and topographical and oth 
works concerning Devon and  Cornwal! ; 
Chippendale and Sheraton pieces, one « 
two of which, as catalogued, are identical wi 
some which have fetched remarkable prices 
some auctions. Chased cutlery, once belongi: 
to Marie Antoinette ; fine old clocks ; Turke 
Wilton and other carpets; old Chelsea ar 
Worcester china; and a variety of other vali 
ables, will come under the hammer. Cat: 
logues give the train services from Paddingt« 
and the catering arrangements for bidders. 

Plenty of high-flying pheasants are 
sine qua non with a client of Messrs. Norfo 
and Prior, who have privately furnished t 
with details which show that a buyer is lookin; 
to them to find an East Anglian estate ot, 
say, 2,000 acres with a house of moderate 
size, and he is a man who can pay well for wha 
he wants. It does not appear that any of the 
properties on offer in that part of the country 
exactly fulfil their client’s requirements, so they 
ask us to mention the matter. 

His Honour Judge Roberts, consequent 
upon his appointment as County Court Judge, 
has decided to sell Sunnydale Lodge, Lee, a 
freehold on two floors, fitted with every modern 
convenience, and seated in old grounds of 
over an acre. The agents for His Honour are 
Messrs. Norfolk and Prior. ARBITER. 
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